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IT'S STILL CHRISTMAS 


where God's word is honored, Christmas lasts all year 
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Wonderful Dinner 


SHE wAs a college student, going back 
to school after the Christmas holidays. We 
talked pleasantly and aimlessly, strangers 
sharing a bus ride. Then the conversation 
took a new turn, and somehow we were 
talking about conditions in Europe. The 
girl was particularly interested because 
she had relatives in Vienna. 

“T cooked our Christmas dinner,” she 
told me. “I planned a nice dinner, and then 
found that buying the food would take all 
the money. No flowers, no favors, no dec- 
orations—none of the little extra touches 
I wanted. I was quite glum about it. 

“And then a letter came from Vienna. 
Our cousins thanked us for the food pack- 
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ages we had been sending, especially + 
the one that contained a can of Spa, 
They were saving that can of Spam to mz} 
‘a wonderful Christmas dinner.’ Can y| 
imagine how childish I felt, moping ab= : 
those extras? 4 
“T went over my Christmas menu age, 
cutting out things that really weren’t n= 
essary. And the money that hadn’t bet 
enough for everything I wanted stretcl | 
until it bought our Christmas dinner and 1 
extra food package to go off to Vienna. 
“And do you know,” she leaned tow «1 
me earnestly, “sharing does make wi 
happy. We never had a more festive Chr#- 
mas dinner.” CATHERINE HERZE | 
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Next Week: New "Know the Bible’ series on The Letter to the Romans 
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Looking for a million Lutherans 

Seventy million Americans didn’t be- 
long to any church as 1948 was closing. 
At least a million of them might be en- 
rolled as Lutherans by June of 1950, 
church leaders believe. 

The campaign to enroll a million 
would start moving in low gear just 
after New Year. By autumn it should 
be at top speed. From Jan. 2 to 9, Lu- 
therans in 10,000 congregations would 
be asked to unite in prayer for the suc- 
cess of the evangelism effort. 

Each congregation was being asked 
to leave its church or parish house open 
daily for individual or group prayer. 
Every family would be asked to pray. 
On Jan. 9 there would be sermons on 
evangelism in congregations of the eight 
National Lutheran Council churches 
which are co-operating in the all-out 
drive for enlistment of the unchurched. 

During eight months of 1949 the main 
objective of the evangelism program 
will be to enroll and train 300,000 work- 
ers to visit families that are outside 
the churches. Late in 1949 the visiting 
will begin. 


Blast at segregation 

Washington, D. C., is the city where 
Negroes are more sharply segregated 
from white people than anywhere else. 
This month “the National Committee 
on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital,” 
heavily armed with facts and figures, 
launched an all-out attack against the 
situation. : 

Not until 1913 did the segregation sit- 
uation begin shaping up in Washington 
according to the pattern now existing, 
said the committee. The pattern is 
chiefly enforced by real estate opera- 
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tors. Taxicabs seldom stop to pick up — 
Negroes. Department store clerks avoid © 
waiting on Negroes. Most theaters, res- _ 
taurants, and hotels are barred to 
Negroes. : 
And the churches are Jim-Crow too, © 
said the committee. Its report tells the - 
story of “a devout Catholic from Pan-— 
ama” who entered a Roman Catholic - 
church in Washington. “As he knelt at 
prayer, a priest approached him and 
handed him a slip of paper. On the 
paper was the address of a Negro Cath- . 
olic church. The priest explained that 
there were special churches for Negro 
Catholics.” ; : 
Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of. 
Washington replied promptly that “if 
such a thing happened and I heard of 
it, I would have acted immediately to — 
correct the situation and prevent it. 
from ever happening again.” 


Baptists confess 

“We confess that we are prejudiced 
on this question (race segregation) in 
spite of the desires that come to us at 
times to be otherwise. ... We confess 
that we are fearful that we are afraid— 
for political, or ecclesiastical, or social 
reasons—to follow the way of Christ. 
... We confess to God our sins in this 
matter, and plead to God to make us 
more willing to be Christlike in our re- 
lation to all races.” 

Virginia Baptists got that candid 
statement from one of their committees 
at a meeting of their general association 
this month. A frank admission of hu- 
man weakness would be a good first 
step toward improvement, the commit- 
tee believed. 

After long debate the paragraph was 
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stricken from the report and not 
adopted by the association. It might be 
misunderstood, the Baptists explained. 


AWARD FOR RICKEY 
To Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, a citation was presented by Charles 
P. Taft at the meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches this month. Last year Rickey signed 
up Jackie Robinson for the Dodgers, first Negro 
to be taken into major league baseball. 


Visitors in Washington 

President Harry Truman got a good 

word from the Federal Council of 
Churches this month. Bishop John S. 
Stamm, newly elected president of the 
Council, came to Washington with Dr. 
Samuel M. Cavert, the Council’s general 
secretary, 
' “We are grateful, Mr. President, for 
the convincing evidence which you have 
given of your devotion to the securing 
and maintaining of human rights in our 
country,” Bishop Stamm said. 

The spokesmen for the Federal Coun- 
cil gave the president a copy of the 
statement of human rights which the 
Council adopted at Cincinnati this 
month. It is “the most comprehensive 
in its scope, and the most definite in 
its commitments, ever issued by a great 
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religious body on this subject,” they 
told Mr. Truman. 


Pray for Lutherans of Hungary 

Special prayers in behalf of the Lu- 
theran Church of Hungary were asked 
by leaders of the National Lutheran 
Council when they met this month in 
Chicago. The Hungarian church is be- 
ing compelled “to abandon its own true 
position and to echo a government 
dominated by anti-Christian forces,” 
they said. 

This month Bishop Zoltan Turoczy 
and Inspector Zoltan Mady signed an 
agreement of co-operation of the Lu- 
theran Church with the Hungarian gov- 
ernment. It was for refusal to sign such 
an agreement that Bishop Lajos Ordass 
is now in prison. 

Bishop Ordass was recently trans- 
ferred to Szeged prison and is said to be 
treated leniently. He is permitted to 
receive food packages from friends. 

At a Lutheran synod meeting in 
Budapest this month, it was decided 
not to do anything about appointing a 
successor to Bishop Ordass. He is re- 
ported to have refused to resign his 
position. 


Can't get the Cardinal 

For more than a month Cardinal 
Joseph Mindventy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of Hungary hadn’t come 
out of his house at Esztergom. It was 
believed that the Communists would be 
afraid to come in the house after him. 
As long as he stays indoors, he may be 
safe from arrest. 

A new prime minister; Istvan Dobi, 
came into office in Hungary in mid- 
December. In his first speech he said 
that Cardinal Mindventy had done 
“everything to hinder democratic de- 
velopment and stabilization in Hun- 
gary.” , 


ANDRE ZAKAR, CARDINAL MINDVENTY 
Zakar, the cardinal's secretary, was arrested 
last month. Some believed the Hungarian gov- 


ernment would try to secure from him a “con- 


fession" to use in prosecuting the cardinal. 


The former president of Hungary, 
Zoltan Tildy who resigned on Aug. 2, 
had been a pastor of the Reformed 
Church. This month his son-in-law, 
Victor Cserneky, was said to have been 
hanged in Budapest on Dec. 7 because 
he had tried to help Tildy escape from 
Hungary. 


Refugees can stay in U.S. 

This month the skies brightened sud- 
denly for 85 Estonians who had crossed 
the Atlantic in small fishing boats last 
summer. They were paroled from Ellis 
Island in care of the National Lutheran 
Council, 

Immigration authorities had said in 
November that there was no way to 
permit them to stay in the U.S. They 
would have to go to Sweden, where they 
had lived after fleeing from the Rus- 
sians who invaded Estonia. The Swed- 
ish government was asked by the United 
States to let them come back. 
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Several U.S. congressmen announced. 
that they would introduce legislation im 
Washington next month permitting the 
Estonians to stay. On the strength of 
that promise, Attorney General Tom} 
Clark stopped the deportation proceed--} | 
ings on Dec. 10. 

Some of the refugees have friends} 
and relatives in the U.S. who will helr 
them find homes. 


Doors opening for DPs 

Assurance of 350 jobs for displaced | 
persons with a food processing com--§| 
pany which provides housing for its 
employees has been received by the 
Lutheran World Federation Resettle-. 
ment service. 

Since the housing includes room for 
the families of the DPs taking the jobs 
this firm will be responsible for bringing: 
1,041 persons to the United States. 

“All Lutherans should investigate op-. 
portunities in their own communities te 
learn whether there are industrial o 
commercial plants which house thei» 
employees and which could give jobs te 
DPs,” said Miss Cordelia Cox, resettle-- 
en director for the National Lutherar® 
Council. 

“Tf they find such plants, they shoule 
approach the employer and then write 
details to the Resettlement Service, 231!) 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
These group resettlement opportunities 
may enable us to reach our goal—35,000) 
displaced Lutherans resettled in the 
United States by June 30, 1950.” 
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Pensions for 37,635 BR 
Church pension funds paid $18,216, 2) th 
to retired or disabled clergymen or t | 
their widows and orphans last year” } i 
This sum was paid in 21 American Prot-- } " 
estant churches. hi 
Pension boards of these churches havi ' 
accumulated $314,125,141 which is in h 
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| vested to provide for payment of the 
pensions. Last year pensions were paid 
‘to 37,635 persons. The pension situa- 
' tion was reviewed this month at the an- 
) nual Church Pensions Conference. Re- 
| tirement of Mr. Harry Hodges as sec- 
_retary-treasurer of the group was re- 
| ceived at the meeting. Mr. Hodges also 
| retires on Dec. 31 as executive secretary 
| of the Board of Pensions of the United 
| Lutheran Church. He has held this 
' position for 20 years. 

A dinner honoring Mr, Hodges was 
held Dec. 16 in Philadelphia. He was 
| commended by the board for “his long, 
' arduous, and successful service” and for 
“patience, perseverance, and devoted 
_ work.” 


Bishops elected 
_ To take the place of Dr. Theophilus 
| Wurm, Lutheran bishop of Wuerttem- 
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PENSION EXEcUTIVES INSPECT REPORT 
... Harry Hodges (left) was honored for “long, arduous, and successful service” 


berg in Germany, Dr. Martin Haug has 
been elected. He has been chief vicar 
of the Wuerttemberg  chancellery. 
Bishop Wurm was most courageous 
among the German bishops in resisting 
Nazi attacks on the church. 

One of the most popular novelists of 
Sweden, the Rev. Bo Giertz, has been 
elected bishop of Gothenberg to succeed 
the late Dr. Carl E. D. Black. Among 
books of Pastor Giertz, his Stony 
Ground went through many editions in 
Sweden and was translated into other 
languages. 


No state church for Germans 

A proposed constitution for western 
Germany should include a statement 
that “no state church shall be formed.” 
This proposal was sent to a German 
parliamentary council meeting in recent 
weeks in Bonn by the Council of Evan- 
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gelical Churches. 

The new constitution should recog- 
nize the value of the churches in the 
national life, it is proposed. Some state- 
ment such as the following should be 
included: “The importance of the Chris- 
tian churches and religious communities 
in the life of the nation is recognized.” 

The churches want to be entitled to 
levy church taxes among their mem- 
bers, using the lists of taxpayers in the 
finance departments of the state. They 
want the teaching of religion to be a 
part of the curriculum in all schools. 


Religious freedom in India 

The future of mission schools in India 
seems assured in a provision written 
into a new constitution being drafted 
this month. No religious instruction 
will be permitted in schools wholly 
maintained at state expense. Schools 
financed by endowment or trust funds 
will be permitted to give religious in- 
struction but pupils will be free to de- 
cide whether or not to attend the 
classes. 

The new constitution guarantees re- 
ligious liberty to all. “All persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right freely to profess, 
practice, and propagate religion,” it 
states. The right to own, acquire, and 
administer properties for religious or 
charitable purposes is recognized. 


Lutherans move in China 

Headquarters of the Lutheran World 
Federation in China are to be moved 
from Shanghai to Hong Kong, it was de- 
cided this month. A Lutheran mission- 
ary center was established in Shanghai 
during the war years. The move is 
necessary now because of the uncer- 
tain military situation. 

Two buildings have been secured in 
Hong Kong. One will provide office 


space and the other will be a residence 
building for missionary families. 


America in 1948 

| No flags would be displayed in the 
West End Presbyterian Church in 
Hopewell, Va. That had been decided 
during the war. This month the min- 
ister of the West Side church, the Rev. 
William E. Hill, asked an undertaker to: 
remove a U.S. flag draped over a casket 
brought inside the church during a mils 
itary funeral. 

The Hopewell post of the veterans of 


Foreign Wars took up the matter with 


national headquarters of their organ- 
ization. Removal of the flag was an in- 
sult to the United States, said national 
headquarters. Officials of the West End 
church voted 7 to 2 that placing a flag 
on a casket was not a display of the flag 
in the church. 

{| Lotteries of all kinds operated by 
churches were banned in Boston this 
month, by orders of the police depart- 
ment. Sale of chances on automobiles, 
was the chief item of church business 
which fell under the ban... . In Miami 
last month the mayor ruled against 
church and charity bingo games and 
raffles. 

{There were 39,395,948 bushels off 
corn made into whisky and beer in the 
U.S. in the year ending June 30, said a 
dry organization, the American Busi- 
ness Men’s Research Foundation. That. 
much corn would make 220 billion flap- 
jacks, “enough to afford 25 million fam- 
ished people a heaped-up plate for 
1,760 breakfasts,” said the businessmen. 

. In Fayetteville, N. C., a Baptist pas- 
tor said he was in favor of legalizing: 
the sale of beer and wine. Deacons of 
his church agreed with him, but “re-_ 
luctantly” yielded to pressure from the: 
South River Baptist Association and 
asked him to resign. 
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Won't help Markos 

AtBAnta, Buutcarta and Yugoslavia 
have complained bitterly over the UN 
charge that they are “endangering 
world peace” by their support of the 
Greek revolutionary leader, Markos. 
Nevertheless the charge has produced 
an effect that speaks more loudly than 
the denial. Yugoslavia at least has be- 
gun progressively to cut down on aid 
to the Greek guerrillas. 

While guerrilla convoys still pass 
through Yugoslavia on their way to the 
rebels in Greece, they are no longer 
provided with local drivers for their 
carts, nor are they granted the honor 
and security of armed escorts. Like- 
wise, the former ease with which Bul- 
garian vehicles carried guerrilla re- 
placements to Markos has come to an 
end. This may be due to the protest 
of the UN, but is more likely owing to 
Tito’s suspicion of Cominform-minded 
Bulgaria. 


Chinese offer 

Mapame Cutanc Kat-sHEK’s visit to 
the U.S.A., to plead for aid to China, 
was preceded by an earlier report that 
she had something to offer. The reputed 
offer is to be the gift of the great island 
of Formosa off the coast of China. 

_ This would be in return for more 
active help to the Nationalist forces 
under Chiang Kai-shek, with the un- 
derstanding that the island would be 
used as a naval base by the U.S., but 
would at the same time furnish a haven 
of refuge to the present Chinese gov- 
ernment in the event of final and deci- 
sive victory by the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Such a gift would likely receive some 
consideration from American author- 
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ities, for under the present unsettled 
conditions in the Far East, Formosa 
would be an invaluable outpost to sup- 
port U.S. interests in the Pacific. 


Protestants have rights 

Iraty HAS a “civil rights” controversy 
of her own. It is more limited than the 
one still engrossing American atten- 
tion, but just as real and persistent. 

The plaintiffs are priests who, having 
left the Catholic Church, are denied all 
civil rights by the terms of a Concordat 
signed by Italy with the Vatican. There 
must be a good many priest-plaintifis, 
for an International Association of Ex- 
Priests, meeting in Rome, denounced 
clauses of the Concordat on their behalf. 

They were joined in their protests by 
the first International Congress for Re- 
ligious Reform in Italy, which was in 
session at the same time. The first- 
named “Association” claims to speak 
for at least 4,000 priests who have left 
the Church of Rome. 


Farming for Russia 

Huncary’s Rep government has been 
recently talking of its consideration for 
the common man, and its success in 
dividing the former great estates for 
the benefit of the peasants, emphasizing 
especially that now the average farm 
contains about four acres. 

The boasting has overlooked, or 
ignored, one curious exception. The 
former estate of the Hohenlohe princes, 
about 10,000 acres, seized by the Rus- 
sians as alien German property, has 
not been divided among the people as 
it should have been under the much- 
publicized, land-reform laws. Instead, 
it is being cultivated as a single opera- . 
tion by Russian peasants brought in 
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directly from Russia, and its products 
are shipped immediately back to Russia. 


A chance for the children 

SINGAPORE RECENTLY (Dec. 2) adopted 
a novel plan to overcome a serious 
growth of juvenile delinquency. Em- 
barrassed by lack of room in jails, and 
reluctant to place the stigma of “crim- 
inal” on children, authorities decided 
to consign the wayward to a term in a 
Children’s Theater. 

The Children’s Theater will be staffed 
with volunteer workers of expert the- 
atrical experience, and will operate 
closely with official social welfare or- 
ganizations. The novelty of the plan is 
expected to win the co-operation of the 
children, while plays to be acted will be 
chosen to give them sane views of their 
social relations and responsibilities. 


Sinking city 

WHEN THE GROUND-LEVEL of Texas 
City began to sink until it had dropped 
two feet, the cause was ascribed to the 
disastrous chemical explosion which oc- 
curred in the not distant past. Investi- 
gation has proved, however, that the 
phenomenon has no connection with the 
explosion. 

A member of the American Geophy- 
sical Society, Dr. N. A. Rose of Houston, 
Texas, has convincingly explained that 
the sinking of Texas City is due to the 
huge amounts of water removed from 
the natural reservoirs under the city 
by the pumps of two large local indus- 
trial plants, thus weakening the support 
of the city’s surface area. 


How neutral is Sweden? 

A HAMLET-LIKE quandary faces Swe- 
den. Though she has decided for the 
time being to reassert her determination 
to remain neutral in European affairs, 
the qaundary still remains. Sweden had 
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set a price for her willingness to joir | 
the Western Bloc—a promise of 500,000 - 
to 1,000,000 troops from Britain and the 
U.S. to defend her eastern border. q 
Because that could not be assured | 
Sweden decided to continue neutral)! ; 
though warned that she must expect to) 
be overrun and occupied a long time by) 
Russia before the Western Allies could) , 
eventually free her. 
Sweden is presently busy strengthen- 
ing her own defenses, thinking the 
strength of her opposition might dis-| 
courage her Eastern neighbor. Sweder)| 
would provide an advanced post for mil- 
itary intelligence to the Allies, anc) | 
supplies of iron ore and strategic steel. _ 
as well as eventually a meeting-place 
for peace-makers. 


Odds and ends Fi 
THERE Is A shortage of Protestant min-. 
isters in Spain. Only 17 of the 56 cen-- 
ters of the Evangelical Church of Spair) 
are served by ordained ministers. This 
is partly due to the severe restriction: 
laid upon the place and conditions o/ 
Protestant worship—no church with 
distinguishing marks on a main street | 
no bells to be rung, or time and locatior: 
of services to be published. ... WaLpEN-—| | 
SIANS, a body of pre-Reformation Pro- 
testants in Italy, have decreased im) ) 
number as a result of the war, condi— 
tions of the Vatican-Italian Concordat. |, 
plus the results of recent political anc! 
economic developments. They have |, 
been migrating to Argentina and Uru~ |, 
guay. Their prewar 21,000 has de |: 

creased to a present 15,000... . Tm» 
UNIVERSITY OF CHILE has sustained & |, 
disastrous loss in the destruction by fire |, 
of its medical school (Dec. 2). The | 
calamity involved not only the build-— 
ings, but also an invaluable library anc |: 

nearly all equipment. f 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH | 
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‘1 Washington 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT so over- 
shadows Washington that many folks 
do not realize that this is also one of 
the nation’s foremost educational cen- 
ters. There are 49,615 students attend- 
ing colleges in this area. Of these, 36,661 
are men and 12,954 are women. 

American University (Methodist in- 
I} stitution with general Protestant clien- 
tele) has 3,856 students. Catholic Uni- 
“| versity has 4,500. Georgetown Univer- 
sity (also Catholic) has 5,629. Howard 
| University (largest Negro university in 
the world) has 5,231. George Washing- 
ton University has 12,283. 

In addition, there are a large number 
of colleges. There are two Protestant 
theological schools in the area: the 
| Episcopal Theological Seminary at 
| Alexandria, and the School of Religion 

at Howard. Some Protestant church 
some day will be wise enough to start 
a theological school in the District and 
open its doors to everybody. In so do- 
ing it will be performing one of the most 
strategic church services in the nation. 

Suppose the Philadelphia, Gettysburg 
and Southern Lutheran seminaries 
would merge here! 


The Inauguration 

A good many people look with con- 
cern at the plans for President Tru- 
‘man’s inauguration in January. Even 
one of his aides is quoted as saying that 
the projected program is three times as 
big as it has any sense being. 

Looks like several interests are the 
chief beneficiaries in gouging the pub- 
lic. Hotel rates have béen increased 
ridiculously. In such an international 
and domestic hour and in the light of 
Mr. Truman’s modesty and simplicity, 
even the near $80,000 being spent on the 
inaugural stands at the capitol seem out 
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of line. Inauguration should mean ded- 
ication, not a Hollywood premier. 


Housing 

Drew Pearson quotes the chief lob- 
byist of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to the effect that Pres- 
ident Truman’s housing program will 
lose in the House by at least 30 votes, 
that 3,300 home-town lobbyists will be 
effective. 

They will not register as lobbyists, 
but will work as Congressmen’s con- 
stituents. It certainly behooves all 
friends of public housing to see that 
their individual congressmen vote ac- 
cording to the wishes of their constit- 
uents and not according to a high-pres- 
sured, noisy minority. The essential 
fact remains: Below a certain level, pri- 
vate business cannot operate at a profit. 

At that place public housing is the 
only answer to official figures such as 
these: there are 2,800,000 families dou- 
bled up with other families and an ad- 
ditional 500,000 families living in tem- 
porary housing, trailers; rooming 
houses ‘and other makeshift accom- 
modations. 


Federal Aid to Education 

One of the chief promises of the 
Democrats in the recent campaign is 
federal aid to education. The press says 
the bill will come up early in the ses- 
sion. Senator Ellender of Louisiana 
says a bill similar to that passed last 
year by the Senate will be offered. 

In that bill (S 472) which sought to 
avoid federal control, a loophole was 
left for those states which appropriate 
tax monies for church schools to allow 
application of federal funds to parochial 
textbooks and bus fares. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


PUMPKINS IN AUSTRIA 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


There weren't any stolen documents hidden in the 
pumpkins that Dr. Herman saw in Austria. But they 


did reveal something about the displaced persons 


Some pumpkins! Cinderella rode in 
one. Last fall in Austria I saw pumpkins 
being used as proof of good citizenship! 

I went to Salzburg with Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, executive secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation. We were 
to discuss resettlement problems with 
IRO officers. Some refugees took us to 
an exhibition which they had organ- 
ized. They meant it to show that they 
were not a burden but a benefit to the 
country. A regular exhibition hall had 
been obtained for the purpose and thou- 
sands of Austrians suddenly woke up 
to the fact that these refugees meant 
business. Literally! 

Inside the hall there were several 
rooms filled with the best woodwork, 
jewelry, leather-tooling, weaving and 
embroidery, glassblowing. The exhibits 
were tastefully and professionally dis- 
played and many articles bore the sign 
“VERKAUFT” (sold!). 

But right in the central room was a 
platform containing a harvest garland 
flanked by giant pumpkins. For the 
first time in history, we were told, the 
refugees had grown pumpkins in Aus- 
tria! I wondered whether it would re- 
quire a flood of American refugees 
someday to teach Austrians to bake 
pumpkin pies. 


REFUGEES ARE OFTEN good for busi- 
ness. When you stop to think about it, 
they have had a lot to do with the 
world-wide use of coffee, tobacco, and 
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the Irish potato. It’s an ill wind that) 


FIRST PUMPKINS GROWN | 
IN AUSTRIA 


blows nobody some good. 

Near Salzburg we visited a DP camp 
and looked at the end of a barrack 
which is used as a chapel. The bare? 
room is decorated only by a large and) 
rather rude oil painting of the Cru- 
cifixion. The Christ on his cross hangs:! 
high over the heads of an endless stream} 
of plodding pilgrims who wander aloud 
their dusty thorny road with the last of | 
their worldly possessions dangling fron) 
weary shoulders. The faces are grim | 
and worn, the backs are bent, the feet 
are blistered and rebellious. These are) 
people who walk under the cross today. 

To me the most striking thing about | 
the painting was that the pilgrims do _ 
not seem to see it. In fact, they are | 
walking away from it! They came very | 
close to it and ought to have seen it, | 
but they no longer lift their eyes. The ‘ 


only thing they appear to have in com- | 
mon with the broken body hanging over | 
them is—a thirsty death! No resurrec- | 


tion. No hope. No life. 


/ 


Do tie PEOPLE who come to service 
on Sunday feel that way about the | 
painting? Perhaps some of them do. | 
But the real Christians among them 
must realize that after Good Friday 
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‘comes Easter. Death is not the end— 
especially for those who see the mean- 
ing of the cross. But theology often 
seems an inadequate answer for people 
‘in desperate trouble. It’s hard to see 
the promise of spring at the beginning 
of another cold and hungry winter. 
There have been too many winters 
without any spring. 

Yet the pumpkins of Salzburg are a 
token of eternal spring, more practical 
than crocuses. Many refugees, despite 

| years of demoralizing camp life, refuse 
to be written off as a public charge. 
_A Latvian girl at Berchtesgaden showed 
usa sturdy pair of knitted mittens made 
from a sweater that was beyond re- 
pair. She asked for yarn or thread, not 
for money. She wants to work and she 
proudly remembers that a piece of her 
embroidery once won an important 
prize at the World’s Fair in Belgium. 


ALL KINDS OF PUMPKINS are being 
planted in Austria and Germany. The 
Lutheran World Federation has planted 
a few seeds of its own. One took root 
at Berchtesgaden and grew into an 
LWF Study Center to which pastors, 
students, and church workers might 
come for conferences and courses which 


will prepare them to meet more ef- 
fectively the spiritual needs of their 
people. On Reformation Sunday Dr. 
Michelfelder dedicated the big house 
which is part of a DP camp for Baltic 
refugees. It used to be a Nazi school 
for girls—across a mountain valley from 
Hitler’s summer house. 

A devil had taken Hitler high into 
those Bavarian Alps and showed him 
the countries of the world. Hitler 
harkened to the devil’s proposals and 
tried to grab all Europe. Today a new 
spirit is making itself felt in this Chris- 
tian school above Berchtesgaden. It 
does not want to conquer all the coun- 
tries in the world by force, but it would 
like to open the doors of many nations 
and enter in. Moses said to Pharaoh, 
“Let my people go!” Today the refugee 
pastors of many lands are knocking 
at our door, insistently saying, “Let our 
people in!” 

The plagues of unrest, war, fear— 
perhaps of death as well—will surely 
pursue us until our hearts are softened. 
These are God’s children. Even if we 
abandon them, he won’t. Over their 
long and ragged procession hover the 
extended arms of the crucified Christ. 


THE LONGER I live the more I am convinced that the most precious 
gift we can give to our children is the knowledge and acceptance of 
God, a true Christian philosophy of life—as a real source of strength 
with which to meet the tragedies and disappointments that will surely 
come. If we give our children all else and neglect to nurture their 
spiritual resources, then I say we have failed them miserably. And 
that is exactly what too many American parents are doing today! 
That is the greatest danger to the youth of our nation. The solution 
lies in religious influence in the home and a return to church member- 


ship and participation. 


—LutTHER W. Youncpant, Governor of Minnesota 
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“i Can Trust You, Chaplain” | 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Here is a description of a new type of ministry, that of the chaplain in the Veterar 


Administration hospital, which has been firmly established in the last five yea 


EVERYONE IN THE ROOM was watching 
the man in the center of the circle. He 
had just been classified by the psy- 
chiatrist as “disturbed.” Several weeks 
before, while receiving treatment for 
mental disorder at an east coast Vet- 
erans Administration hospital, he had 
managed to run away. 

Now he was back. He had just been 
told that he was to go to the insulin 
ward. In the morning, they said, he 
would begin his shock treatments. 
These might set his jumbled mind right 
and return his erratic thinking to nor- 
mal. 

It was then that difficulties arose. He 
had refused to co-operate. Apparently 
the winding walk along the hospital 
corridors to the insulin ward was going 
to be a nightmare. 

But suddenly the outlook wasn’t 
gloomy. Another man had entered the 
room. He strode resolutely to the lit- 
tle group, began talking in firm yet 
sympathetic tones to the violently dis- 
turbed patient. He was the chaplain. 

The sick man’s rebellion dissolved 
into reluctance, then dwindled to mild 
protests. Finally it was, “All right, 
Chaplain, I'll go with you! I can trust 
you!” 


SucH a story, perhaps, couldn’t have 
been told five years ago because then 
chaplains in veterans hospitals were 
few in number. 

In 1948, however, it’s different. To 
Chaplain James R. Beamer, for ex- 
ample, instances like this are almost 
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routine. He is stationed in one of th 
neuropsychiatric hospitals of the Vet 
erans Administration. His “parish” i 
located on a high hill just outside th. 
eastern limits of Coatesville, Pa., wher’ 
the Lincoln Highway races the Penn: | 


.sylvania Railroad through the broa: 


Chester Valley. His “parishioners” ary 
over 2,000 mental patients. Most o}| 
them have seen service in at least ons) : 
of the last three of America’s wars. | 

His work, while closely parallelin;, 
that of the parish pastor, calls for dif-_ 
ferent technique. For example, Chap- 
lain Beamer makes the rounds of the 
sick each day, stops for bedside praye» 
or consultation, administers communior 
when requested, and conducts at leas) : 
three weekday ward services a week 
and three on Sundays. 


Bur THE PATIENTS under his care are 
not reacting as normal human beings. 
Their minds are in various stages o# 
disorganization. Some are close to nor—, 
mal, having good outward appearance 
But they betray their secret in con- 
fused answers to fairly simple questions 
Others reveal their affliction in vacani. 
stares, complete lack of interest ir. 
things around them. Some patients) 
mumble incoherent nothings, may ever 
shout statements that carry no meaning — 

Since they are deranged mentally, a 
good many of these patients must be: 
treated almost as children by everyone. 

This means that Chaplain Beamer 
does not preach long or complex ser- 
mons. The message he gives must be 
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CHAPLAIN JAMES R. BEAMER 
... Dividends are tremendous 


comforting and assuring, bringing in- 


Spiration and building a firm attitude © 


to help them overcome their difficulties. 
Sentimentality is out. Emotional ex- 
tremes are avoided. 


WarD SERVICES at Coatesville last 
about 30 minutes. Chaplain Beamer 
improvises an altar, arranges candelabra 
and cross, and sometimes has flowers. 
Off to one side, a portable phonograph 
plays hymns at appropriate intervals. 

Congregational response is erratic in 
a mental hospital. It is not unusual to 
have a patient stand as the Scripture 
is being read, remove a shirt, sweater 
or shoe, then put the article of clothing 
back on as if he were in his own room. 
Occasionally prayers are punctuated 
with noisy remarks between patients 
on opposite sides of the ward. 

But most patients respond well to 
the experience of worship. Hospital 
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psychiatrists and the chaplain know 
that the sound of a hymn which used 
to be sung by a patient’s mother in 
his youth may strike responsive chords 
in the deep parts of his mind, may give 
him a peace and calm that psychiatric 
treatment cannot. 

The chaplain-never knows when his 
message of faith and love is “getting 
through” the foggy mists of mental 
wreckage. Recently, a woman traveled 
hundreds of miles to visit her brother 
who had not uttered a spoken syllable 
in over 11 months. As she sat at the 
foot of his bed, he gave no outward in- 
dication that she was there. She sat 
for several hours. Toward the end of 
her stay, the chaplain entered the ward 
to conduct the service. 

Throughout the half-hour devotions, 
the man lay motionless, mutely staring 
at the ceiling. As he left, the chaplain 
spoke to the woman and greeted the 
patient as he usually did. Twenty-four 
hours later a nurse attending this patient 
mentioned his sister’s visit. The patient’s 
lips parted. The first words in nearly a 
year tumbled out—“That was a nice 
service we had yesterday!” 


SOMETIMES THE CHAPLAIN’S usefulness 
is even more direct. Recently a young 
man was attracted by the gentleness 
and kindness of his chaplain. Several 
days after the patient began dropping 
into Chaplain Beamer’s office for talks, 
he confided, “Chaplain, I feel funny 
sometimes. I think the doctors have 
given up hope of my getting any better. 
I’m going to take my life!” 

The chaplain talked about Christian 
courage to carry on under most dif- 
ficult circumstances, then urged him to 
build up his desire to live. “Come 
around often and talk these things over 
with me,” were the chaplain’s parting 
words. The patient nodded as he left. 
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Hoty COMMUNION IN THE HospiITaL : 
... For the strengthening of thy faith 


As a precaution, the patient’s doctor 
was advised immediately. A more close 
supervision of the man was set up. 
Since that time, four attempts to end 
his life have been prevented, because 
the chaplain had the patient’s confidence 
and trust. 


ALTHOUGH SOME PATIENTS enter the 
mental hospital with little likelihood 
for complete recovery, insulin, electric 
shock treatments, and other types of 
therapy give more than a ray of hope. 
To those showing improvement, the 
chaplain, in co-operation with the so- 
cial service department, serves as a 
companion who prepares the way for 
the patient’s re-entry into society. 
Chaplain Beamer contacts pastors and 
relatives outside the -hospital, advising 
them of the needs and special care to- 
ward rehabilitation. Follow-up letters 
of encouragement and advice, when 
asked for, are sent to patients long 
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after their discharge from the hospital. 

Chaplain Beamer is one of the 400 
full- and part-time chaplains in the 
130-odd Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals scattered across the United States. 
Ten ULC pastors have entered the 
chaplaincy, 14 other Lutheran chap-— 
lains are in full-time service. In Coates- 
ville, Chaplain Beamer is one of four 
full-time chaplains—there are two Ro- 
man Catholic and a Methodist also 
stationed there—along with a part-time 
Jewish chaplain. 


Or tHe 50,000 Lutherans in Veterans 
Administration hospitals in America, 
Coatesville hospital has about 150. As 
an appointee of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Chaplain Beamer works among 
all Protestants. The institutional chap- 
laincy service of the Division of Wel- 
fare of the National Lutheran Council 
has assisted in providing a Lutheran 
contact pastor or chaplain assigned to 
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yery government hospital where Lu- 
erans are being hospitalized. 

Neither Chaplain Beamer nor any 
' his associates in the chaplaincy is 
sry much interested in statistics. These 
en are interested in performing serv- 
e of value to the men in their care. 
’s not a matter of how many they can 
port on government and church 
anks as having been “administered 
.” It’s the total effort of their services 
understanding, sympathy, encourage- 
ent, and guidance—in the hearts and 
ves of the patients. In this respect, 
vidends are tremendous! 


Walking with Chaplain Beamer 


through the long corridors, standing be 
hind him as he offered bedside prayer, 
watching as he led the ward worship, 
it’s. not difficult to see what his min- 
istry means to the men. 

Every now and then, a gleam appears 


-amid an otherwise dull and vacant 
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stare. A smile Greases over an expres- 
sionless face. A feeble gesture of rec- 
ognition disturbs a motionless arm. A 
ray of hope lights up a face which a 
moment before was dejected. These 
are results that even the psychiatrist 
with his knowledge, his insulin, and his 
electro-therapy admits is the very heart 
of the matter. 


Christianity vs Race Prejudice 
It happened “away down South in Dixie” in 1948. Due to 


prolonged and excessive winter rains, weather conditions in 
early spring were unfavorable for cotton farmers. This farmer 
depends for manual labor to “chop” his cotton on the children 
of the Negro families who live on his farm. The rains set in again 
after the cotton was planted, so that the grass and the small cot- 
ton plants were in a race for survival. What should the farmer 
do? Those Negro children were still in school, and a good school 
it is, to which they walk five miles each day. Every day that they 
went to school and neglected their hoeing meant added labor 
costs for the farmer, for grass grows rapidly in rainy weather. 
What could he have done? This farmer advised the parents 
of the children to keep them in school to assure that they com- 
plete their work and make their grades for the year, adding that 
the children were more important than the cotton and the grass. 
And this, too. The men of the Negro families on that farm 
work in a lumber mill. The miller has observed the daily five- 
mile walk of the Negro children, and has counseled the drivers 
of his trucks all through the school session to “watch out for 
those Negro children” and make their runs as much as possible 
on schedule with the school schedule so that they may haul 
those children on his trucks as they come and go to school. 
Yes, it happens “away down South in Dixie.” But it is not 
the location that matters. Wherever Christian principles motivate 
human actions, human values, irrespective of race and color, are 
placed above material values. J. Mitton Frick 
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AUNTIE LETHA’S PHILOSOPHY 
By WILLIAM D. GRIFFIN 


The old lady had been through hard times, but she never lost faith that 
things would be all right if she trusted the Lord and kept on working 


“BELIEVE IN Gop and keep on work- 
ing” is good advice that’s old as the 
hills. But it takes Aunt Letha to un- 
ravel the adage for use of this modern 
age. This old Negro mammy was so 
poor in this life’s goods that she en- 
gaged in a variety of activities to keep 
her and Uncle Jim from hunger, often 
trudging many weary miles to help her 
“white folks,” as she called them. 

I have been well sheltered from the 
hurts and whimpers of a capricious 
nature. If the weather prevented our lo- 
cal gardeners from growing vegetables, 
I did not need to worry. My salary as 
postmaster paid me enough to buy 
from other markets where the weather 
did not play pranks. While this was 
true, I did enjoy living among and com- 
peting with my neighbors in the fas- 
cinating hobby of gardening. It had 
rained too much and then was too cold 
for plants to thrive. 

In the midst of the out-of-season 
weather, Aunt Letha came to the Gren- 
ERAL DELIVERY window to inquire about 
her mail. Her old wrinkled face would 
always light up with a light of which 
this hurried age knows less than noth- 
ing. Her features were brightened by 
a smile of serenity and perfect com- 
placency. 

“Good morning, Aunt Letha,” I said 
by way of making conversation. “What 
are we going to do for a garden, with 
all this bad weather?” 

“Lawsy me, Mr. Postmaster, don’t 
you go to worryin’ that head of yours 
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the barrel,” was her reply. 


done wore out. But us is not going to 
starve. The good Lord done give us 
everything us needs. You jest does 
right and you will find a little meal in 


I had heard a little of this sound phi- 
losophy from the lips of noted clergy- 
men, but I was surprised to find it so 
confidently proclaimed by this simple 
woman. I thought perhaps she stumbled 
upon the expression from someone else, 
and that if I tried I could make her deny 
ibe 

“But Auntie, suppose you do not 
make enough crop to tide you and 
Uncle Jim over until next season. Will } 
the good Lord take care of you?” I 
asked. 

“He sho will, Mr. Postmaster. He 
done tole me that and showed me and 
old Jim more’n once. You see, if I does 
right by him he will give me something: 
else to take the place of my short crop. 
He sho does give us what we need. 
Boss man, you put that in your little 
black book,” she said as she went her 
way. 

I thought that if my fellow-men had! 
been to her school as I had been, it 
might remove all need for laws to gov- 
ern between whites and blacks. Her 
good Lord had taught her to see things: 
as they are. If that old colored Auntie: 
needs something I am going to see that 
she gets it. That’s her philosophy... . 
You do right and the good Lord will 
give you what you need. 
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Our Brothers in Brazil 


By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


Lutherans from Europe began emigrating to Brazil in large numbers more than a 


century ago. Only recently their church has begun to achieve organizational strength 


Many PEOPLE of the middle class in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are de- 
scendants of families which came to 
those countries from Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland in the nineteenth 
century. They started to arrive in 1828. 

Among the arrivals from Europe were 
many Lutherans. They brought with 
them a way of life which they loved, 
but found difficult to maintain in a new 
land. Most of the colonists were not 
well-educated people. Yet their culture 
was greatly superior to that which they 
found among the natives in countries 
where they came. 


THE DANGER was that this culture 
might easily be lost or submerged by 
isolation from the homeland, by poor 
spiritual shepherding, by the over- 
whelming demands on time and energy 
made by the new country. 

There were only a few government 


schools, and these were of low stand- 
ard, with the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic religion compulsory. German 
immigrants wanted for their children 
schools similar to those they themselves 
had known. 


IN ACCORDANCE with the German pat- 
tern these were generally set up in 
connection with a congregation. The 
pastor was the chief teacher. But more 
often, because of a scarcity of pastors, 
the chief teacher became the acting 
pastor. The schools were German, in- 
structing the children in the language 
of the parents. Thus in closed settle- 
ments—entirely German—the language 
of the homeland was the only one un- 
derstood and used. In larger settle- 
ments where the churchly element was 
weak or divided, societies were formed 
for building and supporting schools. 

With the rise of Brazilian nationalism 


Dr. Tappert (left) and the Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist (right) visited the church in Brazil last summer. 
They talked with such leaders as Dr. Herman Dohms (center), president of the Rio Grande do Sul 
Lutheran Synod. Dr. Tappert is pastor of St. Paul's Church, Mt. Vernon, New York 
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in recent years, Portuguese has of 
necessity become the language of these 
schools, with German permitted only as 
a special study. 


As new colonies were established,- 


the people scattered widely, leaving the 
churches and schools which already ex- 
isted. Pastors were difficult to obtain, 
They were expected to serve for very 
small salaries. Government support was 
seldom given. Often the pastors had to 
face empty churches Sunday after Sun- 
day because of distance, disinterest, and 
local antagonisms. 

Such pastors as did come often had 
to seek additional means of livelihood. 
The necessary custom of burying those 
who had died on the day of their death, 
because of the climate, made a pastor 
unavailable for burials most of the time 
and strengthened the hold of the school- 
teachers or congregational leaders, who 
performed the churchly acts sometimes 
with real dignity and understanding, 
more often without faith or love. 

An added difficulty arose when the 
Jesuits became powerful in the gov- 
ernment. They insisted on a Roman 
Catholic wedding ceremony to estab- 
lish the legitimacy of any marriage. The 
firm opposition of the Evangelical pas- 
tors in this matter did not make their 
lives any easier. 


To THE CHURCH, such as it was, the 
ministry to Evangelical Christians in 
the outlying districts became a serious 
problem. It is such a problem today. 
Where there are often as many as eight 
or in some instances 12 congregations 
or préaching points which must be 
served by one pastor—the nearest three 
hours away by horseback and entirely 
inaccessible in bad weather—with the 
additional school and confirmation in- 
struction duties resting on the pastor 
in this whole parish, it can well be un- 
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derstood how a single man, seeking tc 
serve faithfully, is quickly worn out. 

Despite all his efforts, he finds that 
his ministry is far from accomplishing 
what he would want. He finds little 
opportunity to see any of his brother 
pastors from one year to another. For 
the most part he is lonesome and over- 
worked. Where the devil, the world, 
and the flesh have ministers serving 
at all places at all hours, a church serv- 
ice two or three times a year can do 
little to build the kingdom of God or 
foster the communion of saints. 
* Many of the families, left without 
the regular ministrations of the church, 
were swallowed up in the barren life 
of a small settlement without a school, 
a library, a church, a pastor. Soon 
parents could no longer talk with their 
children either in the German of their 
own motherland or the Portuguese of 
their adopted country. With the dying 
out of religious consciousness came also: 
the dying out of culture and all that it 
had meant. 


WE CAN WELL UNDERSTAND how those 
with a feeling of responsibility for their 
people should be deeply concerned. 
They were not willing to surrender 
those valued heritages of culture and 
civilization which give grace, beauty, 
joy, and hope. They could not stand 
idly by while their faith was being sub- 
merged and swallowed up in secular- 
ism. They recognized that the church 
was their chief hope, and that of their 
people. Thus, under capable and con- 
secrated leaders, they set out to 
strengthen the church in whatever way 
they could. 

With the thought of strengthening 
the church, and creating a strong rally- 
ing point for Evangelical immigrants 
and their descendants, the pastors of 
Brazil joined in a synod. It had but a 
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,)Short life. Distances were too great. 
Points of view tended to diverge in- 
‘stead of converge. Congregations cher- 
ished their independence and revolted 
against domination from above. 

As a substitute, pastoral gatherings 
were tried, but had no power to enforce 
decisions. Dr. Rottermund was the chief 
pastor of southern Brazil. He was a 
learned and conscientious man, a good 
organizer, who had spearheaded the 
movement toward a stronger church. 
He appealed to the Brazilian govern- 
ment to appoint an Evangelical church 
consistory to govern the congregations. 
The government refused this request. 

An appeal was then made to have the 
South American congregations recog- 
nized as part of the state church of Ger- 
many, with guidance and support from 
abroad. This was also rejected. The 
appeal had, however, made known the 
plight of the congregations in South 
America. A few missionary societies 
became interested and sent pastors. 

This gave some help but produced 
added difficulties in the antagonism so 
easily produced between university- 
graduated theologians and so-called 
missionary pastors of a lower educa- 
tional level. But Germany was becom- 
ing interested. Beginning in 1908, in- 
dividual congregations were accepted 
as part of the German state church. 
Synods which had again come into be- 
ing with an increase of pastors were 
accepted next. The German church 
became the authority to which affiliated 
churches had to bow. 


THE SUPPLY of pastors increased. They 
were sent from the German Church to 
serve for terms of five or six years. 
They remained members of the Ger- 
man Church. Their pension rights were 
secure. They and their families were 
privileged to take a year’s furlough to 
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Germany after their allotted time of 
service, with all expenses paid and an 
honorarium besides. Positions in Ger- 
many were open to the pastors after 
they had served their time, or where 
for health reasons they could not re- 
main in Brazil. And help came with 
amazing liberality from the German 
state church and private sources to in- 
stitutions and congregations. 

The pastors who arrived fresh from 
the homeland became in consequence 
not only ministers of the Gospel to 
hungry souls but also representatives 
of German culture. Many of them 
toiled faithfully, for they were true pas- 
tors, and there was much to do. Yet 
many of them fell quickly into the 
routine of the German state church pas- 
tor, satisfied with the regular round of 
churchly acts and official duties. 

Few saw themselves as missionaries 
who must convert men to Christ and fill 
people with spiritual incentive and fer- 
vor. Where the church was, it was 
accepted as a matter of course, an in- 
stitution for the purveyance of neces- 
sary rites and forms, making possible 
the performance of religious duties by 
those who desired to perform them, 
supported by a stated tax from each 
member family, and normally a part 
of the cultural background. 


Iv was not until World War I brought 
oppression and a cutting off of resources 
from the homeland that the church be- 
gan to assume a more spiritual aspect, 
as something worth while in itself, with 
a value and importance newly discov- 
ered. It was not until then that it began 
to stand somewhat on its own feet. 
When the European situation cleared 
after the war, the temptation returned 
to fall back into former ways. But some 
of the ground that had been gained 
was held. 
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Wiru Wor.tp War II, and with North 
American pressure and a growing spirit 
of Brazilian nationalism, there was 
great hardship for everything having 
a German connection. Public gather- 
ings in ahy language but Portuguese 
were prohibited. A majority of the pas- 
tors and of the church members were 
not skilled in Portuguese. Although 
necessity had previously dictated the 
development of a Portuguese hymnal 
and service book for use in the oldest 
colonial centers where the language of 
the country had already infiltrated and 
pastors were generally familiar with it, 
nevertheless preaching only in Portu- 
guese to people who had little or no 
understanding of it was very difficult. 

Pastors in the inland areas were ter- 
rifically overburdened. A large num- 
ber of them were interned because of 
German citizenship. This made neces- 
sary an extension of already overex- 
tended parishes and some manner of 
support for the families of the interned 
pastors. Parishes were enlarged. Min- 
isterial students were sent into the work 
before their courses were completed. 
The church was under a cloud and its 
members were considered the le- 
gitimate prey of sectarian and Roman 
Catholic churches. 


THe EvanceLicaAL CHurcH in Brazil 
today has found itself. Some of the 
past difficulties are not yet entirely 
cleared away, and other difficulties now 
make themselves felt. But the church 
is on the way to becoming not only a 
church independent of Germany, but 
also an independent church in Brazil 
of Lutheran confession. 

As such a church it will use the lan- 
guage of the country more and more. 
But there are other factors in the 
picture. The Portuguese language was 
developed under Roman Catholicism 
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without any Protestant impact. Thej 
customs and traditions of that church 
its ethical outlook, its very dogma arell 
stamped upon the structure of the lan-fit 
guage and have crystallized its idiomatiuji 
expressions. Pessimistic pastors find ij] 
easy to reach the conclusion that where} 
Lutherans can no longer understanciji 
German, but use Portuguese con-'ji 
stantly, they are lost to the Lutherari|i 
faith and automatically become Ro-'}! 
manists. 

There is no Portuguese inanslation 
of the Bible which is adequate for use:jf! 
in the church today. Expressions have-ffi 
changed. The classic Portuguese of 
several centuries ago no longer faith- 
fully transmits the sense of the Scrip= 
tures. Evangelical theological ideas are }} 
by the language itself emptied of much 
of their meaning or given an interpre- }} 
tation which is the very opposite oft | 
evangelical. 

Under such circumstances the ait- | 
ficulty of preaching the Gospel clearly 
in the language of the people is evident. J 
Only this year a Brazilian Bible So- 
ciety was organized, with Lutherans 
taking a leading part. It has as its chief 
purpose the preparation and publica-. 
tion of the Bible in modern, correct, 
Brazilian. The regular preparation of 
theological papers by the pastors for 
their pastoral and synodical gatherings: 
in Portuguese, and the theological 
teaching in that language at the Sao 
Leopoldo seminary, are doing much to 
overcome the linguistic handicaps that 
have prevailed. 


THERE IS NO longer hope in Brazil 
that the German church can soon again 
support the South American work as it 
did in the past. The stigma of being a 
foreign church, the havoc wrought to 
church institutions because of the close 
association with Germany during the 
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hgpast 30 years, and other factors have 
h) brought to Brazilian church leaders the 
conviction that the time is ripe for the 
{church to educate its own ministers, to 
‘carry its own burdens. 
Yet only one of the four synods in 
(Brazil has sufficient strength to meet 
ijthe burdens of the day and an institu- 
.jtion for the education of ministers. A 
n) necessary factor in the independence of 
.) the synods from the German church has 
therefore been a uniting of the synods 
i} into one Brazilian church, in which the 
| member synods may share their ad- 
{vantages and opportunities but also 
| their individual problems and burdens. 
The independence of the synods be- 
came a fact in July of this year. It is 
premised not alone on the vote and 
consent of the synods and congrega- 
tions, but also on the consent of the 
mother church. Some details of the new 
situation must yet be worked out. These 
concern especially commitments of the 
past relationship which cannot be au- 
tomatically dropped without causing 
much hardship and concern. One of 
these is the pension and other rights of 
German pastors still serving in Brazil. 
Since most of these pastors are aged, 
the new South American church can- 
not keep on carrying this burden of the 
past, as it felt itself morally obligated 
to do during the war, and yet find ade- 
quate resources for its own program. 


_ Wuat THE cHURCH in Brazil needs is 
the opportunity to develop its own life 
without the restrictions which have 
continuously harassed it. It has de- 
veloped some fine leadership but needs 
to develop more. It needs to find a mis- 
sion beyond that of ministering to for- 
mer Germans, that it may bear an in- 
sistent witness to the saving Christ with 
power in its own land. 

It needs an enlargement of its his- 
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torical viewpoint to realize that Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism is more than a Ger- 
man provincial church, but is a living, 
vital, world force, universal in scope. 
It needs a revitalizing of its spiritual 
inheritance that its faith may become 
life and work, devotion and zeal. 


Iv neEps the stimulus which the North 
American church has received from 
other Protestant bodies, to appreciate 
its own heritage in doctrine, in hym- 
nody and forms of worship, in the 
liberty of the children of God through 
faith, but also to learn the responsibil- 
ities of stewardship, the zeal for mis- 
sions, and the power of a consecrated 
and organized laity for the building of 
the church’s life. 

North American Lutheranism is dif- 
ferent in many respects from that of the 
European continent. It developed in 
freedom from the trammels of govern- 
ment. It could lay hold of the essen- 
tials of Lutheranism in the struggle to 
hold its own among strong Calvinistic, 
Zwinglian, Pietistic and Roman Cath- 
olic churches. It could learn its lessons 
from historical Lutheranism without 
permitting itself to be bound by those 
patterns in which the European church 
found itself after the crisis periods of 
rationalism, pietism, dead orthodoxy, or 
modernism. 

The Brazilian church should find the 
North American church sympathetic to 
its problems, willing to help with coun- 
sel based on experience, with a dem- 
onstration of what Lutheranism means, 
and with such material help as may be 
necessary to tide over the difficulties 
of transition. Thus we in North Amer- 
ica may hasten the day of a strong, pur- 
poseful, and effective United Lutheran 
Church of Brazil, which can take its 
place with other self-governing churches 
in the Lutheran World Federation. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
WE THANK GOD FOR FRIENDS WHO ARE OLD 


EVERYONE WAS BUSY. Mother was 
telephoning Mrs. Barclay about a meet- 
ing for which they had to plan the pro- 
gram. Lois had homework to do. The 
boys were absent on some errand. 
Sylvia wanted to sit down and have 
conversation with someone, but it was 
no use trying to interest any of her 
family. She put on her coat and went 
outdoors. 

Even the street was empty. No boys 
or girls were anywhere in sight. And 
there was something about the houses 
that said, “We're busy! We're cleaning 
rooms, and cooking, and taking care of 
babies! We haven't time to talk.” 

She started down the street slowly, 
thinking of friend after friend. The 
grownups were busy and the children 
were playing. There was not one of 
them who would take the time to sit 
down and talk this bright winter morn- 
ing. 

Except Mrs. Pearson. Sylvia's steps 
quickened and she hurried on to the 
little white house with the green shut- 
ters. Mrs. Pearson was the oldest lady 
that Sylvia knew. She lived all alone 
in the little house and there wasn’t 
much cleaning or cooking to do just for 
one person. Her children had grown up 
and made homes of their own. Mrs. 
Pearson always had time for visitors. 


SurE ENOUGH, when Sylvia rang the 
bell Mrs. Pearson opened the door and 
said, “Well, Sylvia! I am glad to see 
you. I need a good visit.” 

It was a very happy morning. Sylvia 
told Mrs. Pearson about her new Christ- 
mas sled, and Mrs. Pearson told Sylvia 
stories about the long ago days when 
she was a little girl. 
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“and a pair of tiny black kid buttom 


Then Mrs. Pearson got out a small ob- 
long wooden box and showed Sylvie 
the treasures it contained. There was} 
a story to go with nearly every article 
in the box. Cameo earrings lay in a@ 
gray velvet box. They had belonged ta 
Mrs. Pearson’s mother. 

A heavy gold bracelet had been worn: 
by Mrs. Pearson when she was married. 
There was a tiny baby ring and locket, 


shoes, all remembrances of a long-ago 
baby. There was a slender little horse, 
delicately carved in a shiny black wood. 
There were pictures, too, and many 


other things. 


SYLVIA WAS ALLOWED to open the great 
family Bible that was one of Mrs. Pear- 
son’s treasures. Together they read the: 
story about the baby Jesus being taken. 
to the Temple. 

As Sylvia skipped home at lunch time 
she thought how very glad she was that 
she had friends like Mrs. Pearson who 
were not always too busy. Grand-_ 
mothers and grandfathers were like 
that, too. And the people in the Bible 
story she and Mrs. Pearson had read, 
Simeon and Anna. They had time for 
the baby Jesus. 


WE Reap the Bible: The Baby Jesus 
in the Temple (Luke 2:25-38). 


We Sinc a Hymn: Praise ye the | 
Father (Parish School Hymnal 255). 

We Pray Together: We thank you, 
our Father, for our friends who have 
lived long in thy loving care. We are 
happy that they have time for some of 
the important things of life, and that 
they can talk to us of all they have 
learned about you. Amen. 
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The Curtain Falls on the Drama of Job 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


| This week read Job 42:1-17 


JOB WAS LEFT with his problem un- 
solved as God ended his address. But 
it was no longer a problem. In the pres- 
ence of God, in a new vision of God’s 
i) power and glory, Job no longer desired 
| to speculate on the reason for his af- 
flictions. Life was no more self-cen- 
tered, but God-centered. 

He can only repent in dust and ashes 
for his attempt to wring from God a 
reason for what had seemed to him 
unjust treatment. In recognizing the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of God, 
as revealed in the world about him, he 
also recognized that such a God must 
always be just. Now he is willing to 
wait for understanding, or to wait with- 
out understanding, for he has learned 
to trust God. 

Job replies to God, “I thoughtlessly 
confused the issues; I spoke without 
intelligence of wonders far beyond my 
ken” (42:3 Moffatt). He repeats the 
words with which God had challenged 
him (38:2; 40:7). “I will demand of 
thee, and declare thou unto me” (42:4). 
Then he answers, what he had thought 
was knowledge of God had been only 
‘hearsay. 

Since God has revealed himself to 
him Job abhors his former arrogance 
(42:5-6). The three friends had tried 
to secure his repentance, but they 
wanted him to repent of sins that he 
was not conscious of committing. The 
sin of which he now repents has noth- 
ing to do with the causes of his affliction. 
It was the sin of trying to meet God on 
some basis of equality. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


JOB’S CONFESSION is accepted by God. 
But Job had suffered much from the 
“comfort” offered by his three friends. 
More than that, they had misrepre- 
sented God in their addresses to Job. 
They had, of course, said many things 
true about God. And Job had per- 
mitted much error to cloud his under- 
standing of God. The three friends had 
probably been entirely sincere in press- 
ing home the traditional theory that 
affliction was always punishment for 
some specific sin. 

Job had challenged their sincerity 
(6:25; 13:7), but that can be charged to 
his resentment of their attitude toward 
him. What was their sin? They had 
tried to prove their theory by covering 
up and ignoring the seeming inequal- 
ities and contradictions of providence. 
They had thought to remove all mys- 
tery from God’s dealing with man. 

Job’s honesty in declaring these con- 
tradictions as he found them in his own 
experience and in the world about him 
was far less blameworthy. The three 
friends began with a prejudice and per- 
mitted that to color their whole view 
of God and the universe. Whatever 
their good intentions toward Job when 
they came to him, they became any- 
thing but kind and considerate before 
they were through speaking to him. 


So Gop REBUKES the three friends. 
He gives them careful instructions as 
to a sacrifice they must make in order 
to find forgiveness. Because part of 
their sin was against Job, God appoints 
him as their priest for the sacrifice. 
They are to take seven bullocks and 
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seven rams and bring them to Job. 
Because Job is now right with God, he 
will pray for them, Here seems to be a 
final test for Job. “And the Lord turned 
the captivity (fortunes—Moffatt) of 
Job, when he prayed for his friends.” 

Job had a clear understanding of the 
meaning of God’s forgiveness in the 
terms of the forgiveness of others. He 
was not like the unjust steward in the 
parable of Jesus (Matthew 18: 21-35). 
Job had stood all the tests, and his pros- 
perity returned. More than this, his 
brothers and sisters and all his old 
friends hurried to his side bringing, 
according to Oriental custom, many 
valuable gifts (42:7-11), 


Jos HAD pROvED “the reality of disin- 
terested righteousness” and unknow- 
ingly upheld the honor of God before 
the evil insinuations of Satan. Poetic 
justice demanded that the drama come 
to a satisfying end for Job. So he re- 
ceived double what he had lost. His 
7,000 lost sheep now became 14,000, His 
3,000 camels became 6,000; 500 yoke of 
oxen became 1,000; and 500 asses be- 
came 1,000. 

More than this, a new family of chil- 
dren was provided for him. Not much 
is said about the seven sons, but the 
names of the daughters are given— 
“Jemima,” meaning dove; “Kezia,” 
meaning the sweet-smelling spice, cas- 
sia; and “Kerem-happuch,” meaning 
horn or vial of eye-paint, or according 
to Moffatt, applescent. 

These daughters were so fair that Job 
provided the same inheritance for them 
as for their brothers. Job was then 
granted 140 years of happy and satisfy- 
ing life to wipe out the memory of those 
awful days of suffering, He lived to hold 
in his arms the children and grand- 
children of his sons. “So Job died, being 
old and full of days” (42:12-17). 
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Avr FIRST THOUGHT it ntay seem that 
the rewards given Job for his patience 
blunt the point of the whole drama. 
We must remember that the purpose’ 
of the drama had been accomplished. 
in the repudiation of the old theory as 
to affliction. If the drama was to live, 
it must have some popular appeal. 
Who wants to hear a story that ends 
with the hero sitting in dust and ashes?) 

Certainly it would not fit into the 
pattern of Hebrew thought to teach that 
there is no connection between right-— 
eousness and prosperity. The drama 
does not claim that faithfulness to God 
never brings rewards. So we need not 
be too critical of the desire of the writer 
of Job to furnish a happy ending. Let. 
the affliction of the righteous remain an 
unexplained mystery. The Judge of all 
the earth will do right. : 

“You have heard of the steadfastness 
of Job, and you have seen the purpose > 
of the Lord, how the Lord is compas-_ 
sionate and merciful.” So wrote James_ 
(James 5:11), The patience of Job has_ 
become proverbial. Sometimes he al- 
most lost his patience, but never en-— 
tirely. He learned that even a life-long 
martyrdom was a small price to pay. 
for the experience of the presence of 
God. No reward in flocks and lands 
could ever compare with that. Some- 
how one knows that Job would have 
been willing to sit a lifetime in dust 
and ashes if he could hear God's voice, 


Vastny MORE resources for comfort 
are ours than ever could come to a 
sufferer before Christ was born in Beth- | 
lehem. When affliction comes we need _ 
not speculate on its cause, nor wonder — 
as to the attitude of God toward us. 
Whatever befalls us, we know the lov-_ 
ing heart of God as perfectly revealed 
in his Son, “who loved us and gavel 
himself for us.” 


THE ROOM was flooded with white 
winter sunlight. I blinked one eye at it 
and rubbed the other. Struggling up 
on an elbow I tried to focus on the 
alarm clock on the bureau. It must be 
late. I began to gather courage for a 
bold plunge into the frosty morning. 

Then I remembered. This was Blessed 
‘Monday. This was the day that the 
whole family had looked forward to. 

I think it was Mark who named the 
day as we studied the calendar early in 
December and contemplated the long 
Christmas week-end ahead. “It ought 
to be fine—if we all live,” I had breathed 
with the memory of former Christmas 
confusion clearer than clear in my mind. 

“We'll live,” Jerry had laughed. “And 
don’t forget that after Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, there comes—believe it or 
not—Monday.” 

“Ah, yes,” Mark had agreed, “Blessed 
Monday.” 


AND HERE IT was. No need to hurry 
out of bed and with determined calm 
and collectedness follow a carefully 
worked out schedule. No need to hold 
on to the frayed edges of my patience 
when that schedule was thoughtlessly 
or unavoidably interrupted. A whole 
blessed day of unapportioned time lay 
before me. There would be time to rest 
‘the weary body. There would be time 
‘to be myself instead of an instrument 
for getting things done as efficiently 
as possible. 

It was sheer luxury to lie still and 
review quietly and happily the events 
of the days just past. What a lovely 
Christmas it had been! From the final 
rush of last-minute purchases on Fri- 
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Blessed Monday 


day afternoon, everything had gone 
beautifully. 

How pretty Joan had looked as she 
and Mark came back from carolling 
with the Luther League! Her cheeks 
were flushed with the hurry of the day 
and the excitement of the moment. And 
her new coat was becoming, in spite 
of what it had done to the family budget. 

The crowd had wolfed steaming cups 
of cocoa and uncounted cookies before 
dashing over to the church for the mid- 
night service. There was noise and con- 
fusion, plenty of both, but there was a 
wholesome happiness in their antics 
that made me glad our youngsters were 
part of the group. 

And once inside the church door they 
showed a quiet reverence. Of course, 
it would be hard not to enter into the 
spirit of such a service. Just remem- 
bering it was a heart-warming experi- 
ence. The beauty and the symbolism of 
the candles, greens and the white para- 
ments, the organ and the choir blending 
in new patterns of loveliness, the age- 
old carols with their ever-new mean- 
ing, created a spirit of worship that re- 
newed and enriched the whole season. 

I could remember the way the sing- 
ing of the Christmas hymns sounded. 
Considering the way they are sung 
every December in every imaginable 
place, it’s a minor miracle that they 
are still fresh and thrilling. 


THE MIDNIGHT SERVICE had seemed a 
fitting preparation for the communion 
service the next day. Funny how you 
find yourself doing things you didn’t 
intend to do—and finding when you 
have done them there’s a rightness and 
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a happiness about them. I remember 
that when we came to Eastwick and 
found the custom of both a midnight 
service and a Christmas morning com- 
munion well started, I thought I would 
attend either one or the other. But now 
I find that I hate to miss either. 

Smiling there in the silence of the 
early morning, with my family all asleep 
under the same solid roof, I prayed a 
little informal prayer of thankfulness 
that my life has not always gone the 
way I planned it. It has been much 
better in so many ways. Things that 
have seemed like extra burdens as I 
looked ahead have turned out to be 
extra blessings while things that I 
thought I wanted have turned out to be 
nonessentials. 

In my semi-waking state the sublime 
and the ridiculous mixed and merged 
with surprising results. I found myself 
thinking of the cowboy who enjoyed his 
visit to a rather swank store because 
he never did see so many things he 
could do without. Our own Christmas 
gifts had given a lot of pleasure to both 
the giver and the givee. (There is no 
such word but perhaps there should be. 
I decided to speak to Jerry about it 
when he woke, if he ever did.) It had 
taken a lot of thought to get things that 
were useful without being humdrum. 


BUT THE CELEBRATION had gone on and 
on. The Sunday after Christmas was 
like a second Christmas Day, ending 
with the children’s service. Jerry felt 
specially good about that service, I 
think, It showed the results of several 
years of hard work—a radical change 
with no casualties. 

- When we first came to Eastwick Miss 
Hefflinger was on the warpath about 
Kitty Bach and the children’s pageants 
she directed each year. The chancel 
was used as a stage. The children got 
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stage-fright and forgot their lines. The — 
audience—you couldn’t call it a congre-— 
gation—laughed aloud and all but ap-— 
plauded. All in all it was pretty fright-— 
ful, but Miss Blanche’s strong-arm ' 
methods were only antagonizing the 
women in charge, making them more 
determined to do things their own way. 

It has taken several years, but last 
night the children sang the regular Ves-_ 
per service, contributed songs and 
stories from their Sunday school and ~ 
Children of the Church units in place ~ 
of the sermon, and had a brief play in - 
the social room afterward. Even the 
grown folks were more reverent and 
less talkative. 


YES, IT HAD BEEN a lovely weekend. © 
And Blessed Monday had arrived. I_ 
stretched out more comfortably and 
closed my eyes against the sunlight. — 
Perhaps if I pulled down the shade I~ 
could go back to sleep. But that might — 
waken Jerry. I’d try ignoring the light. 

I must have been successful, for I~ 
woke with a start at the sudden pealing — 
of the doorbell. : 

I groped about for my slippers and — 
robe, hoping against hope that one of — 
the children would be ahead of me, - 
but no such luck. I brushed back my 
hair and hurried downstairs to the bell’s 
frantic accompaniment. Someone must 
want Jerry quickly. All sorts of con- 
jectures floated through my head. 

I opened the door to a man with a 
huge sales slip in his hand. “Soft drinks. — 
Addressed to the Lutheran Church and ~ 
charged to the Luther League. Where 
ya wannem?” 

“Why, in the church, I guess.” 

“Where’s tha key?” 

“You won’t need one. The church is 
always open.” 

“Open?” He glared darkly. 
can’t get in, I’ll come back.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Joubtful company 


About a year ago when my husband and 
moved to this town we didn’t know any- 
ne here, so I was pleased when a group 
f neighborhood ladies asked me to join a 
ocial club they were starting. 

At first I enjoyed our meetings, but just 
ecently they have been using very vulgar 
anguage and apparently have never heard 
f the second commandment. Id like to 
rop out, but if I did I know it would 
ause hard feelings, and they would all be 
ngry with me. I hate to be on bad terms 
rith my neighbors. It would cause much 
npleasantness for my husband, myself, 
nd our little son, to have the neighbors 
ngry with us. One of the girls did drop 
ut for another reason, and now they 
ardly speak to her. I’ve tried to speak 
bout this tactfully, but they just laugh it 
ff. I’ve tried to be a good example to them, 
ut they don’t seem to notice. 

My husband and I are active in church 
rork, and we have made new friends there, 
0 I wouldn’t miss the company of these 
irls. It’s just the neighborhood unpleas- 
ntness that concerns me. My husband 
ninks I should stay in the club and put 
p with conditions in order to avoid a 
cene. 


“Joining” is a matter of uncertain 
value, and it may be dangerous if one 
rushes in or is rushed in. The natural 
desire for social contacts may incline 
one to act too hastily. Some of us are 
inclined to stay out of almost all or- 
ganizations except the church, and let 
home be our club, for unless outside 
groups are quite compatible with our 
ways and thinking they are likely to 
become bores or nuisances. But you 
are in, and you'll have to solve your 
problem in a way that is most satis- 
factory to you. 

1) You may continue in the group, 
put up with all that happens, and con- 
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tinue being an example. Delivering an 
ultimatum may be a temptation, but it 
would probably yield no good results. 
You may win out in time, but the 
chances are against you. You are likely 
to be looked upon as a “goody-goody,” 
or a queer person. There is also the 
chance that your ideals may deteriorate 
in the course of time, as has often hap- 
pened. 

2) You may drop out gradually as 
other engagements conflict with the 
club, and try to remain a friend to the 
members. You could make calls on in- 
dividuals and invite them to your home 
in the course of the separation process. 
Or you could drop out all at once and 
maintain an individual friendship with 
those who remain friendly. In either 
case you may expect to lose some 
friends, though probably not so many 
as you seem to fear. Ofttimes one’s 
standing for ideals, if real, comes to be 
recognized and honored, even though 
the immediate result may be severe 
criticism and misinterpretation. 

3) A change of your place of res- 
idence would be an almost certain solu- 
tion of your problem, but it would be 
an exorbitant price to pay—perhaps 
impossible if you own your home. It 
should be considered only as a last 
resort. 

4) Whatever your course, cultivate a 
circle of friends in your church and on 
the outside—people of the sort you re- 
spect and enjoy. It is likely that they 
will prove to be your real associates 
over a period of time. Of course one 
wants the good will of immediate neigh- 
bors, but even this can be foregone if 
one has other good friends, not too far 
away. It is possible to pay too high a 
price for approval and good will. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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’ BOOKS 


Luther as Swedish Theologians Know Him 


ship has passed from Germany to Scandinavia. The appearance of such important ne 
works as Althaus’ dogmatics and Schlink’s theology of the Confessions shows that th 


judgment is somewhat premature. Nevertheless most Americans have been in need o} F 
an introduction to the vitality and the depth of Scandinavian theology and to the light! } 


which it sheds upon Luther. Here is that 
introduction. It is written by a first-rate 
scholar who knows the subject matter and 
who knows how to write. This book is un- 
questionably the most comprehensive and 
accurate presentation of Swedish Luther 
research available in English. With this 
work the president of Gustavus Adolphus 
College takes his place as the foremost 
American authority in this field. 

The author deals first with Luther’s in- 
fluence upon Swedish thought and life. 
He points out that there is no Swedish 
counterpart to the fragmentation of the Re- 
formation movement, that Luther’s inter- 
pretation of the Gospel rather than any 
personal or political factors gave the Swed- 
ish Reformation its Lutheran character. 
Furthermore the unbroken continuity with 
the Middle Ages and the close relation 
between the Reformation and the develop- 
ment of the Swedish nation gave rise to a 
broad but distinctive type of Nordic Lu- 
theranism. 

During the past half-century a succes- 
sion of brilliant minds beginning with 
Billing and Sdderblom have penetrated 
from this viewpoint more and more deeply 
into the original sources, Luther and the 
Reformation. The result has been a rich 
and vital evangelical theology in which the 
concept of revelation, the concept of the 
church, and the concept of the “calling” 
have been the guiding presuppositions. A 
unique method, “motif-research,” has been 
developed, which, applied to Luther, grap- 
ples with the fundamental question: How 
do God and man come into fellowship with 
each other? 
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RONEN 

The heart of the book is in two closel: 
reasoned chapters on “The Analysis of Lu | 
ther’s Theology.” The Swedish interpreta- |, 
tion of Luther focuses attention upon the 
dualistic view of revelation, the dramatic: 
character of atonement and justification as) , 
God’s victory over Satan, agape (love) as ( 
the definition of God’s nature and activity 
as well as the dynamic of Christian life. Of 
peculiar value and timeliness is the wor f 
of the Swedish scholars in elucidating the: : 
Lutheran view of the nature of the chur 
emphasizing the church-creating characte: 
of the Gospel and the reality of the visible: 
church as the agency by which that Gospel | 
is propagated. To those who have been; 
troubled by the apparent inconsistencies’ 
and lack of system in Luther’s thought the: 
concluding section on “The Organic Unity*] 
of Luther’s Thought” will present a vital!]| 
insight into the dynamic tension-filled?; 
synthesis of faith which underlies the Re~ 
former’s thinking on all subjects. 

In a concise historical chapter on “Lu--j}) 
ther’s Relation to Medievalism and Or-- 
thodoxy” the basic pattern of Luther’ 
thought is used to define his connectio: 
with his predecessors and his successors’ 
The concluding chapters are concerne¢) 
with the validity of the Swedish interpreta- 
tion and with its relevance to contempor. 
American theology. After restating anc 
defending the central affirmations of the 
Swedish theologians, the author shows hows 
they can be used to correct rationalistice 
and legalistic strains in American Lutherar~ 
thought and one-sided emphases in Amer-~ 
ican theology in general, as well as to pro-~ 
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mote the formation of a true ecumenical 
d. 

This book represents an enormous 
amount of competent scholarly work, the 
results of which, however, are presented 
vith remarkable clearness and vigor. To 
oe e acquainted with Billing, Aulen, 
Nygren, and Bring, will be a thrilling and 
transforming experience to pastors, the- 
ological students, church-school teachers, 
and others, who have found their religious 
ideas becoming static and stale. The au- 
thor’s own mastery of “motif-research” is 
shown by his ability to discover the under- 
lying patterns in a vast and varied the- 
ological literature. 

One word of warning needs to be added. 
ecause certain great thoughts from Luther 
are emphasized in the Swedish research, 
is does not mean that there is a Swedish 
monopoly or even priority upon them. This 
book may well serve the broader function 
of introduction to Luther research as a 
hole which transcends all national lines 
and is replete with the same dynamism so 
anifest here. T. A, Kanronen 
Springfield, Ohio 


hat is the Creed? 


The Symbol of the Faith: A Study of the 
Apostles' Creed. By George Hedley. The Mac- 
millan Company. 173 pages. $2.50. 

Starting as one who had trouble affirming 
certain statements of the Apostles’ Creed, 
Dr. George Hedley made a study to find 
out what the Creed really is and what it 
was meant to say. His investigation has 
resulted in a well-written book which 
should provide help and insight for any 
Christian. 

In a foreword the author states his pur- 
pose: “It should be emphasized that this 
little book is not, and does not pretend to 
be, a compendium of Christian theology. 
It is a brief and simple discussion of some 
questions raised in the modern mind by 
the phrasing of an ancient Creed; and an 
attempt to identify the living values which 
from the first that phrasing sought to con- 
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vey.” This purpose is well served. 

Some readers will miss the emphasis of 
God-confronting-man, and will observe 
an overstress on the man-seeking-God em- 
phasis. However one feels about this point, 
it is nevertheless within the scope of Dr. 
Hedley’s stated aims in presenting his 
study, The book is a good job well done. 

Wittram Van Horn Davirs 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


What China Needs 


Christian Voices in China. Edited by Chester 
S. Miao. Friendship Press. 216 pages. $2.00. 

Wise persons consult a physician in a 
moment of illness, and where there is con- 
fidence in his wisdom the advice is carried 
out. China faces a precarious time, and 
America must be the physician to come 
with remedies that the people of China 
may have both physical and spiritual heal- 
ing. China’s culture is rapidly disintegrat- 
ing because of the penetration of the west- 
ern world. The most urgent need is China’s 
spiritual rehabilitation. Due to the war, 
China has become completely demoralized, 
with despair and hatred prevailing. 

In this volume, 14 Christian men and 
women of China—westerners and orientals 
—challenge us to come to China’s aid. 
Many aspects of help are presented in edu- 
cation, reconstruction, work among women, 
evangelism, literature and agriculture. This 
is a book that should be read by every 
thinking Christian today. The wealth of 
material contained in this small volume 
will enlighten the average layman. 

Philadelphia Epirx Lorz 


How Tax Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy. 
By J. K. Lasser. Funk and Wagnalls. 106 pages. 
$3. 

You can save money by being generous 
with “your favorite charities’—which evi- 
dently includes the church—if you know 
the provisions of the U.S. tax laws. There 
are all sorts of devices, which most people 
never guess, by which substantial gifts may 
be made to worthy purposes without cost- 
ing the giver very much. 
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ADULT 

Tue SNAKE Pir (20th Century-Fox). Here 
is a film that Christian adults need to see. 
It shows the pitiable plight of the mentally 
ill. It traces causes, points the way to help 
patients, reveals how in some instances 
they may be restored to health and 
normalcy. 

The producers have treated Mary Jane 
Ward’s novel with respect and dignity. The 
story is that of Virginia (Olivia de Havil- 
land), a young married woman whose mind 
snaps under the strain of emotional dis- 
turbance. Taken to a state hospital, she 
receives sympathetic care by a skilled psy- 
chiatrist, played by Leo Genn. In flashback 
we see phases of her life which explain her 
aberrations. And in the other patients who 
thickly surround her we get a realistic 
view of life in such an institution. 

Tue Accusep (Paramount). A different 
sort of crime picture showing the part that 
fear may play in unpremeditated murder 
and in guilt concealment. Evil is in no 
way condoned. In this case, Loretta Young 
plays a young college professor who, in 
self defense, strikes one of her pupils—a 
maladjusted young man, and finds herself 
a murderess. 

Day or WratH (George J. Schaefer Assn., 
Inc.). The strange and tragic tale of witch- 
hunting in 17th-century Denmark, where 
the clergy as well as the laity hunted and 
brought to trial and death by torture per- 
sons suspected of witchcraft. A master- 
piece of direction, acting, lighting, sound. 

Kiss THE BLoop Orr My Hanns (Uni- 
versal-International). This is a nerve- 
wracking story, starkly realistic, of a war 
veteran (Burt Lancaster) whose uncon- 
trollable temper involves him in murder. 
The culprit’s sweetheart (Joan Fontaine) 
also becomes an unwitting culprit herself. 
A redeeming feature is that the guilty 
are willing to face their punishment. 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


Moonrise (Republic). A very grim put! 
absorbing story, with few light touches. 
It rings true throughout. The sins of a 
father visited upon the son; the cruelty of 
children carried into manhood; the saving” 
power of faith and love—these components 
make of “Moonrise” a socially significant 
story with important implications. 

Smart Girts Don’t TatK (Warner). A> 
disagreeable gangster-night-club picture | 
featuring brutality and off-color conduct. | 

SyMPHONIE PastorRALE (Films Interna- 
tional). This French picture, with English 
titles, is a fascinating study in the personal 
forms of benevolence. The development 
of the plot is carefully paced, the direction 
flawless. Set in the Swiss Alps, the film } 
has the quality of elemental force to matci | 
its emotional currents. 

Wurtasu (Warner). A sordid story only | 
slightly relieved by meager elevating as- } 
pects. Much of it is devoted to brutal } 
pugilism with definite sadistic implications. | 
Realistic settings, fast-paced action, virile 
direction and fair acting—but most un- | 
pleasant. 
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ADULT AND YOUTH 

Bexite Starr’s DAUGHTER (20th Century- | 
Fox). Stereotype western. Much shooting, 
little law and order. 

Tue Countess oF Monre Cristo (Uni-. 
versal-International). It is hoped that the: 
audience will be more impressed by Sonja: 
Henie’s exquisite skating, the music, and 
the costuming than by the film’s shaky 
ethics. 

DisasTER (Paramount). Suspected of a 
murder he did not commit, a man keeps: 
eluding the police until he forces the guilty” 
to confess. Ethical and social values some-- 
times confused. Thrills come mainly fromy 
steeplejacks teetering atop high buildings... 

THE GALLANT BuabE (Columbia). France® 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ War gives 
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good pretext for a plot in the grand 
aanner, with much action, vivid coloring, 
legant costuming and good music com- 
‘ining to form sound entertainment. 

Her Man Gipey (J. Arthur Rank: Uni- 
versal-International). Delightful satire in 

tale well told and easily followed. Situa- 
ions involving the bases of misunderstand- 
ag in international affairs, misconceptions 
other people according to types, the 
railties of class distinction, are treated 
vith a light touch eliciting many a pleasur- 
ble chuckle. 

LraTHER Guoves (Columbia). The rough- 
md-tumble conflicts of the boxing ring and 
he doubtful practice of “throwing a fight” 
urnish a story with a Southwest locale. 
Most of the action is in a barroom. 

JunrE Brive (Warner). This light-hearted 
comedy might be considered a sketch on a 
‘areer vs. marriage, along with family life 
n Smalltown, USA. Bette Davis and Rob- 
xt Montgomery play a sophisticated ed- 
tor-writer team who are set right on 
yroper life values by a so-called “typical 
American family.” 

JUNGLE Patrou (20th Century-Fox). This 
leeply convincing war film concerns eight 
nen stationed at Port Moresby, in 1942, to 
fuard a small strip of land for an air base. 
Without atrocities, heroics or propaganda, 
t unfolds the tragedy of war. 

Tue PaLerace (Paramount). The sort of 
inadulterated nonsense expected in a Bob 
Tope film, Teamed with him is Jane Rus- 
sell, who manages to get by in the mas- 
yuerade of a bad girl with a heart of gold. 
t is a farce on “westerns” and makes no 
oretensions other than to amuse. 

THE PLunpDERERS (Republic). The settling 
of the West and the struggle against the 
awless are again pictured in dramatic 
ashion—with assistance from Sioux In- 
jians in full array, a desperado in flight, 
and the usual romantic entanglements with 
ladies entertaining at the saloon. 

You Gorra Stray Happy (Universal-In- 
ternational). Amusing farce-comedy, airy 
and generally funny. A good picture for 
relaxation. One should not take it se- 
riously, or there would be some qualms 
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about the lightness with which the heroine 
dismisses her marriage vows. 

THE Untamep Breep (Columbia). Take 
Sonny Tufts as a Texas wrangler, Barbara 
Britton as the beautiful girl, some lovely 
scenery, a little romance and much fighting 
—mix them up in the accepted “western” 
style, and you have this story. There is 
some deception and an ambiguous marriage 
situation. 


WHOLE FAMILY 

Kipnaprep (Monogram). A lively screen 
version of the well-known and beloved 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson. Swift 
action, lilting music and genuine enter- 
tainment for audiences of all ages. 

NANOOK OF THE NortH (Robert Flaherty 
Production; presented by Royal Pictures, 
Inc.). The simple saga of an Eskimo on 
Hudson Bay, this was produced some years 
ago as a silent film and heralded as a new 
achievement in the “documentary” form 
because of its authenticity and beauty, its 
combination of educational and entertain- 
ment values. Now sound has been added 
with infinite care, an informing commen- 
tary is given, and a beautiful musical score 
underlines action and sight. 

Tue RETURN oF OcToBEeR (Columbia). A 
chance remark made by a race horse en- 
thusiast to his niece to the effect that, if 
he ever “comes back,” it will be as a horse, 
starts a long line of complications. Tech- 
nicolor embellishes a rather manufactured 
plot but the humor is sustained. Objections: 
the heroine “shoots craps”; and there is 
drink and betting on the horses. 

So Drar to My Heart (RKO). On the 
sentimental side, but clean entertainment, 
this combination of live action and car- 
toons in vivid color will delight those with 
a retrospective turn of mind. And the chil- 
dren will love it. The quaint tale of a 
memory album come to life is recounted 
with the help of Burl Ives and his ballads. 

Tucson (20th Century-Fox). Harmless 
film, without much merit, dealing with a 
grudge between two men that is passed on 
to their sons, who bring it to a climax in an 
intercollegiate rodeo. 
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ACROSS°THE-DESK 


The place of this issue in the calendar 
year 1948 makes retrospection logical 
and indeed an expectation on the part 
of thoughtful readers. It is true that 
time is divided and subdivided by means 
of man-made interpretation, calcula- 
tions, and observations. We are in- 
debted to patient scientists and his- 
torians for what we have as our guide 
through days, weeks and months. But 
in families, communities, and govern- 
ments the aid of our calendar is daily 
invoked, and when the ‘occurrences of 
each unit of time are recorded we have 
the bases of comparisons and the data 
for deductions and declarations. We 
have the makings of history. 

It can be said, first of all, of days as 
of people, “no two are exactly alike.” 
Also one notes that while sacred and 
secular are inextricably intertwined and 
interdependent, we can refer to events 
and trends as either of the world or of 
the kingdom of God, as of the church 
or of the state, as general or individual, 
in the sources of their values. But one 
does not penetrate very far into causes 
and effects as a year of events and 
movements exhibits them without con- 
cluding that few persons can maintain 
individualism without requiring part- 
nerships and participations. Humanity 
is permeated with a force which bears 
some resemblance to the energy of 
‘gravitation. 

We are, as the ancient Greek phi- 
losopher defined us, social beings. Iso- 
lation is possible, but it is abnormal. It 
can be imposed as’ a punishment, as 
when one convicted of injuring his fel- 
low man is sentenced to solitary con- 
finement; or as a community by en- 
forced restrictions of language or the 
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*theran World Federation. The Federa-. 


misuse of literature or other media 
communication walls us in. 


Drawn not driven \ 

What we deem the greatest achieves 
ment of the year 1948 in the realm of 
religion was an action rather than ar 
act. There was a culmination in the 
formation, or rather the first meeti 
of the executive committee of the Lu- 


tion itself was formed at Lund, Sweden, 
in 1947. It was the continuance of the 
Lutheran World Conference, which w 
established at Eisenach, Germany, ir) 
1923. That assembly was the first evi-. 
dence of the ecumenicity of Lutheran-. 
ism in terms of action rather than o 
creeds, 

That it withstood the shocks of thé 
second world war and began the labo» 
of reconstruction of a war-stricker 
church is in itself an evidence of the 
divine blessing which the Head of the 
Church has given in efficacious meas-- 
ure to our leaders. The “action” o! 
evangelical fellow believers dates back: 
to relief work which we were called te 
perform in Latvia where the stress o! 
famine, disruption and revolution de- 
prived the people of both physical anc 
spiritual nourishment. Thence the ac 
tion spread until in 1925 some 20 coun-- 
tries were in fraternal co-operation. 

As is implied in an earlier paragraph. 
the unity of evangelical doctrine as i) 
was confessed and proclaimed by 
Lutherans following the first world wai 
has been revived and given new powers 
and objectives through its executi 
committee’s program of procedures dur-- 
ing the current year. The value ol 
sound doctrine has not been diminished + 
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rather its recognition by fidelity to our 
historic confessions has been intensified. 

A distinct advance is indicated by the 
change from Lutheran Convention 
Movement to Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Yet the significance of the term 
federation has also been retained. “The 
‘tie that binds” is indeed the unity of 
the faith as its principles are set forth 
in the inspired Word of God. But as 
this fellowship is given common rec- 
cognition in the response of the church 
‘of many lands and nations to the needs 
of some of them, we have set up a way 
of church life that uses organization 
‘but is not enslaved to it. 


‘Organized but not organic 

In!writing for an American journal 
we have no apology for tracing the ad- 
vancement of ecclesiastical activities to 
an organization which existed in 1923, 
when the Lutheran World Convention 
occurred. It was only later that the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, formed in 1918, 
discovered that the combinations for 
co-operation in the ministries of mercy 
could be carried on very effectively 
whenever some or all the constituent 
parties were determined so to do. It 
is agreed that a need has arisen, for 
the relief of which participation with 
assignment of shares in costs and per- 
sonnel constitutes the best way of get- 
ting a job well and promptly done. Were 
what we are writing a forecast rather 
than a retrospect, we would assert that 
only the surface of co-operation has 
been touched. At any time in the future, 
when the necessities of some portion 
of the Lutheran world has become a 
burden beyond their capacity to carry, 
the aid of their brethren can be sought 
and gained by an appeal to the Lutheran 
World Federation. The responses of the 
1920's and the more recent postwar 
years indicate the latent strength of our 
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evangelical fellowship and the willing- 
ness of all to bear the burdens of some. 

If there are some among us whose 
principles of organization are too weak 
to resist contamination by fellowship 
for the better and speedier relief of 
human suffering, we can sincerely sym- 
pathize with them and regret their mis- 
taken preference for isolation. To us 
personally, after the demonstrations of 
the values of fellowship during 1948, 
refusal to join hands for specific de- 
livery of assistance seems disobedience 
to the will of God, whose apostle bade 
us “bear one another’s burdens and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 


As seen by a Norwegian American 

The late Lars Boe, once legislator, 
for years an American member of the 
executive committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention Movement, and a 
church leader of the Norwegians in 
Minnesota and the United States, gave 
a great deal of thought to relationships 
among Lutheran national groups in the 
United States and Canada. 

It was his opinion—expressed shortly 
before his death and on other occasions 
—that the Lutherans who constitute the 
membership of the Lutheran synods 
with whom the ULCA is associated, are 
not ready for the organic union about 
which they talked as late as 1948 con- 
ventions. As we understood his rea- 
soning, he felt that a measure of what 
one might title “foreignness” must be 
eliminated before the Norwegians— 
whom he best knew, but also other 
groups—could be congenial companions 
in an organically constructed eccle- 
siastical unity. There were ties which 
bound them to their respective “father- 
lands,” something deeper than lan- 
guage, which were assets rather than 
liabilities. He deemed patience an es- 
sential, —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Minneapolis Parish House Dedicated 
Standing on the steps of the new $127,000 parish house of St. John's Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is Pastor John W. Rilling. The structure, only recently completed, was dedicated Oct. 24 
when Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of Northwestern Seminary, delivered the address. ‘ 


Missouri Synod Invited to Explore 
Unified Building Plan at Minnesota 


By Pavut LutHer WETZLER 


Missourr Synop leaders have been in- 
vited by the Lutheran Student Foundation 
at the University of Min- 
nesota to an “informal get- 
together” for discussion of 
a proposed unified building program on 
the campus. At present, National Lutheran 
Council churches own a spacious house on 
University Avenue and have been discuss- 
ing enlargement of these headquarters. 

On the other hand, the Missouri Synod 
has recently purchased a site just a few 
blocks down the same avenue. There, they 
are counting on erecting an elaborate stu- 
dent center soon. The invitation to joint 
discussion was projected through a letter 
sent by Foundation leaders, 

A NEW PARSONAGE has been purchased for 


Minnesota 
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Minnesota Student Pastor William Larsen. 
At tHe University of North Dakota a 

student center was dedicated by the Lu- 

theran Student Foundation on Oct. 17. 

Tue Rev. Jonn Simmons, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, has been 
active in the political life of the city and a 
close friend of former Mayor Hubert Hum- 
phries, recently elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The name of Pastor Simmons has been. 
mentioned frequently as a possible suc- 
cessor. 

Minnearotts boasts the largest bowling’ 
league in the country—Lutheran Bowling) 
League—composed of 126 teams of 800) 
men. Since 1940 the league has been a) 
means of building fellowship among men’ 
of all Lutheran bodies. The group got its) 
start at Salem Church where the men gath- 
ered to elect officers and schedule games. 

On Jan. 9 an evangelistic campaign be- 
gins in the Synod of the Northwest, di- 
rected by Stewardship Secretary Paul Graf. 
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All bodies of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil will participate. Director Reinertson 
will start in Minnesota. There will be three 
Seminars in the Twin Cities. 

Tue Rev. A. C. BAUMGAERTNER has moved 
from the parsonage at Billings, Mont., to 
that of St. John’s Church, Great Falls, 
Mont. The Rev. A. R. Tingley, former pas- 
tor of St. John’s, resigned to take advanced 


courses at Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Tae Rev. Jonn SHANNON succeeds Pastor 
Baumgaertner at Billings, having begun his 
work Dec. 1. 

Arter 56 years without a resident pastor 
Holy Trinity Church, Tabor, is now under 
the leadership of Dr, William H. Gable. The 
congregation dedicated an enlarged and re- 
decorated church recently, Speakers were 
the Rev. D. J. Adamcik, former supply pas- 
tor, who preached in Slovak; President 
Gerberding, and the Rev. K. W. Brockhaus, 
pastor at Grand Forks, N. D. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcn, Fargo, N. D., held a 
double celebration Nov. 7. It dedicated its 
enlarged chapel and saw the installation 
of its organizing pastor, the Rev. C. A. 
Almer. Pastor Almer, a synodical mis- 
sionary, chose to remain with the congre- 
gation. 

Pastor and Mrs. Clarence Lund have 
moved from the second story of the church 
building into the new parsonage recently 
acquired by Ascension Church, St. Paul. 

Tue Rev. H. J. Morz-Kus, pastor of Wood- 
dale Church, Minneapolis, has been called 
to become a synodical missionary. 

Tre Rev. Paut Watoscxmipr and the 
congregation he serves, Mt. Carmel, Min- 
neapolis, report attendances that are the 
largest in history of the parish. Three 
morning services are held Sundays. 

The Women's Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference met in St. Mark's 
Church, Minneapolis, Oct. 17-18. Speakers 
were Prof. William H. Cooper, Mrs. P. H. 
Roth, president of the synodical WMS, the 
Rev. Clifford A, Nelson of St. Paul, and 
Sarah Tsui of China, 

Dr. Carl H. Bartsch has been filling many 
speaking engagements with addresses on 
tithing. 
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“Big Fisherman" Manuscript 

The original manuscript of Lloyd C. 
Douglas’ latest best-seller, The Big Fisher- 
man, has been presented by the author to 
Gettysburg College. First editions of the 
book appeared on book counters late in 
November. 

Gettysburg becomes the third college to 
receive an original manuscript from the 
former Lutheran clergyman. The manu- 
script of The Robe was given to Yale Uni- 
versity, and the University of Illinois now 
has the manuscript for White Banners. 


China at Wittenberg 

Through the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the United Lutheran 
Church in America 
oceasionally brings 
outstanding young 
men from other parts 
of the Lutheran world 
to the United States 
for further education 
and training. 

The latest of these 
selection persons is Daniel Chu, 30-year- 
old son of the president of the Chinese Lu- 
theran Church, who has arrived on the 
campus of Wittenberg College in Spring- 
field, Ohio. Young Chu’s study is spon- 
sored by Wittenberg and Hamma in co- 
operation with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. He will graduate from the college 
next summer, then enter Hamma next fall. 

As a central staff inspector of all mil- 
itary fields, Mr. Chu had worked in the 
National Military Council of the Chinese 
Government, seeing service in Chungking 
and Shanghai. He also served during the 
war as secretary of the Lutheran Service 
Centers for American service personnel. 

Prior to the war, the young man had 
studied at Cheloo University, majoring in 
foreign languages and minoring in political 
science. After three years at Cheloo, he 
studied for one year at the Lutheran semi- 
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nary at Hankow. For a time, he was as- 
sistant to the late Dr. Daniel Nelson, di- 
rector of Lutheran World Relief in China. 

Offered this opportunity for study in the 
United States, Mr. Chu felt it would give 
him a broader interpretation of and outlook 
on Lutheran doctrine, and so accepted. 
His wife and three children at the present 
time remain in Shanghai. 


Gettysburg Board Elects 

Dr. Chester S. Simonton, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, York, Gettysburg College 
graduate in the class of 1916, was elected 
to the board of directors of the college at 
the December meeting held in Philadel- 
phia. Also named to the board was Wil- 
liam H. Sandlass, civil engineer of Balti- 
more, Md., a member of the class of 1914. 

Following the meeting, it was announced 
through the Pensions and Annuities com- 
mittee that all faculty and staff members 
of the college are now enrolled in the con- 
tributory pension plan set up by the board. 


Wagner Adds Two 

Two new faculty appointments at Wag- 
ner College have been made by President 
Walter C. Langsam. Henry W. Reese, until 
recently a faculty member at City College 
of New York, has been named instructor 
in physics, and Gerald Dalton, who has 
spent the last 18 years in Egypt as in- 
structor in the Higher Institute of Peda- 
gogy in Alexandria, will lecture in English 
and French. 

The college was represented at Colum- 
bia University’s inauguration of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower by Dean John R. 
Bacher. 


Wide Representation 

Among the 27 new students at Gettysburg 
Seminary, Gettysburg, 11 colleges and 
universities are represented. Gettysburg 
College tops the list with a contribution 
of 15 graduates, Susquehanna University 
gave five, one éach arrived from Syracuse 
University, University of Pittsburgh, Hart- 
wick, Thiel, Lebanon Valley, Upsala and 
Gordon Colleges, George Washington Uni- 
versity, United States Naval Academy. 
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$50,000 for Travel and Study 

Dr. Samuel Trexler, first president off 
the New York Synod and prominent Lu-~ 
theran churchman, will celebrate his golden : 
jubilee in the ministry next May. He 
decided on a fitting way to observe this 
anniversary—an anonymous donation of 
$10,000 for the establishment of a fellow- 
ship which would provide annually money 
for travel and study abroad on the part. 
of an outstanding seminarian. } 
“Friends prevailed upon him, however, 
to make his gift the start of a $50,000 Fel- 
lowship Fund, additional contributions 
coming from persons outside the synod_ 
who were sympathetic to the purpose. 
Therefore, on Dec. 6 in the Church House 
in New York City, Dr. Trexler presented — 
to Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, New York 
Synod president, his personal check (see 
cut). At the same time, an additional $7,000° 
was turned over for the fund to be known” 
as “The Samuel Trexler Fellowship.” 

Dr. Trexler, now 72, was ordained May 
29, 1899, and served as president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions for four years, 


FreL~Lowsyie Funp Donor 
. the money would multiply 
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Visuat-Ams AMMON 
A board made an addition. . 


as well as heading the New York and New 
England Synod for three terms prior to the 
merger of three synods in New York State 
into the New York Synod. During his serv- 
ice on the Board of Foreign Missions, he 
made an extended visit to churches and 
schools in South America. 


Give and Take 

A new member will be added to the staff 
of the Parish and Church School Board on 
Jan. 1. The increase will be temporary, 
however, since another staff member will 
leave the board by the middle of the month 
to return to an active pastorate. 

Newcomer on the staff is the Rev. George 
B. Ammon, who has been manager of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Department of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. Pas- 
tor Ammon will fill the newly created post 
of associate secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board in charge of audio- 
visual aids. As such, he will be respon- 
sible for developing the educational use of 
audio-visual materials on the local con- 
gregational level. 
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Leaving the board around mid-January 
is the Rev. Reginald W. Deitz, editor of 
The Parish School since the spring of 1946. 
Pastor Deitz has accepted a call to become 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Columbia, Pa. 

Before coming to the Publication House, 
Pastor Ammon served the Brickerville 
parish in the Lancaster Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and as pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Chester, Pa. He 
attended Girard. College, was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College in 1933 and from 
Philadelphia Seminary in 736. 

Pastor Deitz was graduated from Hart- 
wick College, attended Hartwick Seminary 
and received his B.D. and S.T.M. degrees 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1938 and 
1940. He has done graduate work at Union 
Seminary. Prior to being called to the 
Parish and Church School Board as a les- 
son writer in April 1942 he served as pas- 
tor of, Christ Church, Airmont, near Suf- 
fern, N. Y., and as assistant pastor at 
Luther Place Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ParisH ScHoot DEITz 
. @ parish, a subtraction 
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Corner on Ingenuity 
Members of Unity Church, Des Moines, 


Iowa, noted something unusual in their 
bulletins Nov. 28. In small print on the 
inside upper right-hand corner was the 
word “no,” on the same page’s lower right- 
hand edge the word “yes.” 

Under the announcements, Pastor Wal- 
lace Livers explained that in 1949 his ser- 
mons would be based on one of the alter- 
nate series of lessons found in the Common 
Service Book. The congregation was asked 
to voice a preference—“would you like to 
have the Epistle and Gospel lessons of that 
series read in place of the regular lessons?” 
—by tearing off the corner corresponding 
to their opinion, drop it in the offering 
plate. 

By a 7-to-1 vote the alternate series of 
lessons were more appealing. 


Ohio Conference Re-elects Kantner, 
League Names Wadsworth Youth 


By FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


ToLepo—At annual meetings of the West- 

ern Conference of the Synod of Ohio and 

the Luther League of synod, of- 

Ohio ficers were elected. Dr. Wayne 

O. Kantner was named president 

of conference; George Billman of Wads- 

worth was elected to head the Luther 
League next year. 

The conference met in First English 
Church, Leipsic, Nov. 1-2. New clerical 
members welcomed were James Amos, 
Paul Buchholtz, Charles T. Mueller, Paul 
E. Plasterer, Olen A. Peters, and Dorr 
Crounse. The banquet address was by Dr. 
G. W. Miley on “Unity in the Church,” 
and emphasized that unity consists in “One 
Faith” rather than in uniformity of prac- 
tice. 

The Rev. J. William Wahl was elected 
secretary; Henry Kline, treasurer. Dr. W. 
Carl Satre and Howard E,. Snyder were 
elected to the executive board of the synod. 
The 1949 meeting of the conference will be 
held in Carey. 
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Ambitious Beginning 
A Catholic baby baptized by a Lu- 
theran pastor in a Jewish synagogue! 
When the history of the new Lutheran 
mission at Mansfield, Ohio, is written 
years from now, that will be listed as one 
of the highlights of the ‘first'’ service 
conducted by the charter members. 
Under process of organization by Pas- 
tor Wray C. Smith, the new mission is 
meeting temporarily in a Jewish! syna- 
gogue. The parents of the Catholic baby 
intend to join the Lutheran church when 
the formal organization takes place soon. 


Over 550 youncG PropLe attended the an- 
nual convention of the Luther League at 
Augsburg Church, Toledo, late in October. 
The delegates approved a one-week train- 
ing school for leaguers at Camp Mowana 
next summer and voted to pay LLA appor- 
tionment on the basis of 2,000 rather than 
1,500 leaguers, as previously reported. 

Ohio leaguers contributed its $2,100 share 
of the national Luther League objective, 
the China-Skeldon project. The group 
voted to raise funds for a wire recorder 
for synod’s use, a camera and screen for 
Oesterlen Home, and altar hangings for 
Hamma Divinity School. . 

Officers elected include: Mr. Billman 
president; Charles Kurfess, vice president; 
Miriam Wolf, secretary; Gloria Crooks: 
treasurer; Mrs. John Linsenmayer and Jay 
Garver, members-at-large. Arthur Bauer 
Toledo, is retiring president. 

Convention speakers included: the Rev 
Calvin F. Stickles, Detroit; the Rev. Car- 
veth Mitchell, and Dr. W. Carl Satre. 

Fimst St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Toledo, ded- 
icated a remodeled church auditorium an@ 
the basement unit of a new church in No- 
vember. Total cost of remodeling and new 
work was approximately $38,000; $16,000 
remains as a debt. Pastor E. H, Orinsorm 
resigned Nov. 14 to accept a call to Urbana» 

Tue Rev. Cuartes Muetver was installec 
as pastor of Olivet Church Nov. 21 by the 
president of the Synod of Ohio, 
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Curist Cxurce, Carey, established a 
recedent in showing “Salt of the Earth” 
. the local theater immediately after the 
\orning service on Nov, 14. The manager 
f the theater donated the use of the house. 
Irs. Elizabeth Lenner, a member of the 
ongregation, left a bequest of $500 to the 
ongregation, $500 to Mulberry Home, and 
500 to Oesterlen Home. Pastor Wade H. 
toons was the recent recipient of violet, 
yhite, and green clerical stoles. 

Howard E. Snyder of the congregation 
as elected a member of the executive 
oard of synod and Pastor Koons to the 
joard of Directors of Wittenberg College 
y the college Alumni Association. The 
ongregation is one of several sending THE 
UTHERAN to every family on its roll. 


lome Missions Committee of Canada 
ynod Begins New Work in Kitchener 


By W. A. MER-ENBACHER 


AFTER MANY disappointing delays, the 
[ome Missions Committee of the Canada 
Synod has entered the Shoe- 
ntario maker area of Kitchener. The 
Rev. Alvin Baetz was installed 
s pastor Nov. 21 and will live in a $15,000 
ome, adjoining three lots already pur- 
hased for the future church site. One 
oom of this new parsonage will be con- 
erted into a chapel, 44 x 11 feet. It will 
ve ready for occupancy early in January. 


Sought After 

At the special request of the choir of 
Colborne Street United Church, Brant 
ford, Ont., a demonstration night on the 
Lutheran order of worship was presented 
recently. Pastor A. A. Schweitzer of St. 
Matthew's Church delivered an address 
on “Luther and the Reformation," and 
members of his congregation co-oper- 
ated in demonstrating the Lutheran 
service, 


Canapa territory has been assigned by 
he National Lutheran Council to the 
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United States during the 1949 Evangelism 
Program. Dr. J. H. Reble, director of the 
Planning Board for Ontario and Quebec, 
conducted a special meeting in November, 
out of which has come an organizational 
plan for the campaign in February. 

Memsrrs of Zion Church, Pembroke, in 
Upper Ottawa valley, dedicated a new 
$17,000 parsonage Dec. 5. The Rev. J. Zim- 
merman, the pastor, will occupy the new 
home immediately while the former par- 
sonage will be used by Pastor M. Voss. 

Srventy-rEIcHT Latvian families have 
been located in or near the Petawawa par- 
ish, Pastor J. L. Kirchhofer reports. 

Sirens of a slight increase in unemploy- 
ment in Canada has resulted in more selec- 
tive DP immigration. In light of this, syn- 
odical officials have appointed a special 
committee on immigration. Application for 
the release of Pastor A. Gaudins, Latvian 
pastor who entered Canada as a common 
laborer and began working for the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission at Camp La 
Cave, Mattawa, has been made to the Min- 
ister of Labor. 

A rorat of $41,000 has been received to 
date in the Waterloo expansion campaign. 
Many attended the Scholarship Night pro- 
gram held at the college recently when 
chief speaker was Dr. J. G. Althouse, 
director of education for Quebee Province. 


eaten oe - 
Ecclesiastical Arts — 


Denver's New $200,000 Messiah Church 


‘ 
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When members of Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., found capacity attendances at church and’ 
Sunday school increasing, they decided on the only course of action—building a new church, 


Plans for a $200,000 building were approved, a campaign for $75,000 was begun, and serious 
preparation for getting construction underway was started by Pastor L. C. Burns and congregation, 


ALviIn ScHAEpIcER, former president of the 
Luther League of America, and Henry 
Endress, associate secretary of stewardship 
for the ULCA, were speakers at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the Brotherhood 
of St. Peter’s Church, Kitchener. Mr. End- 
ress later spoke in several congregations, 
closing his itinerary at Trinity Church, 
Hamilton. 

THe Rev. AtrrReD ScHENK of Midville 
Branch, Nova Scotia, and Miss Luella 
Stever of Linwood, Ontario, were married 
Nov. 12 by Pastor W. Goos. 

OPEN HOUSE was conducted at the Can- 
ada Synod’s new Home for the Aged, the 
former Preston Springs Hotel in Preston 
on Dee. 15. 


Altoona Union Thanksgiving Service 


Promotes Understanding, Fellowship 
By Paut O. HamsHER 


Attoona—Union services on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day are becoming an accepted Amer- 
ican custom in many 

Pennsylvania P2rts of the country. 
One such service in the 

Altoona area illustrates the growing spirit 
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of understanding and appreciation between) 
divergent groups. The service was held i 

the Mt. Zion Negro Baptist Church. The? 
address was delivered by Rabbi Nath 

Kaber of Temple Beth Israel. The congre- 
gation consisted of members of these two 
minority groups seated side by side withy 
members of Simpson Methodist Church | 
Grace Evangelical and Reformed Church . 
and Temple Eighth Lutheran Church. ; 

Speaking on the theme, “New Frontiers,’ 
Rabbi Kaber reviewed the origins of oum 
American Thanksgiving observance. “Our 
forefathers,” he said, “met great difficulties 
and hardships as they pushed the geo-- 
graphical frontier toward the West. They” 
were thankful for the divine aid in tha’ 
tremendous undertaking.” 

“Today,” he continued, “the old frontie 
have disappeared, but the spiritual fron-. 
tiers that remain are just as real, and jus” 
as difficult. The forests of hate and the’ 
underbrush of prejudice stand before us a 
a challenge to a rebirth of the old fronti 
courage.” 

Tue Luruer Leacue Thanksgiving rally 
of the Altoona district was held Nov. a 
in the Geeseytown Church. Guest speak 
was the Rev. Herbert Hohman, Osterburg! 
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ive new leagues joined the district: St. 
{atthew’s, Martinsburg; First, Philipsburg; 
foly Trinity, Karthaus; Newry and Gee- 
xytown. 

The district league conducted the “Lu- 
eran Youth Nite at the Y” on Nov. 27, 
then approximately 150 young people en- 
yed the recreational facilities of the Al- 
nona YMCA. The program closed with 
uiet Moments” in charge of Miss Helen 
alker, St. Paul’s League, Altoona. 

THE FALL MEETING of the Juniata-North- 
st Missionary Societies was held Nov. 2, 
4 Grace Church, Bellwood. Among the 
uests on the program were: Mrs. Frank 
”. Reiter, synodical society president; Mrs. 
1. Roy Houser of Clearfield; the Rev. Luke 
1. Rhoads, pastor of First Church, Altoona; 
Miss Alice Nickel, missionary on furlough 
rom India. 

Officers of the district are: President, 
Mrs. Herbert Hohman, Osterburg; vice 
resident, Mrs. Harvey McCreary, Bell- 
vood; secretary, Mrs. Clarence Lauer, 
Roaring Spring; treasurer, Mrs. Harry 
300kman, Altoona; statistician, Miss Dor- 
thy Wagner, Huntingdon. 

Over 35 MINISTERS and wives of the Al- 
oona area journeyed to First Church, 
*hilipsburg, Nov. 15, to hear Dr. Andrew 
4. Benson, owner and chief surgeon of the 
3enson Sanatorium, speak on “The Pastor 
ind His Ministry to the Sick.” Guests in- 
luded Sister Sophie Moeller of the Konna- 
ock mission, and three pastors and their 
vives from neighboring churches of the 
\ugustana Synod. 

Following the meeting a ham dinner and 
arewell party was held in honor of the 
tev. and Mrs. Ralph Birk who were leaving 
he district to assume new duties at Man- 
1eim, Pa. 

APPROXIMATELY 100 women attended a 
Missionary Tea at First Church, Altoona, 
m Nov. 20. Guest speaker was Sister 
Sophie Moeller of Konnarock. 

THANKOFFERING SERVICES were sponsored 
yy the Women’s Missionary Societies of 
he area. Sister Sophie Moeller was guest 
peaker at First Church and Fourth 
Shurch, Altoona. Mrs. Ruth Juram Smith 
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of Selinsgrove spoke at Zion Church, Hol- 
lidaysburg. The service at Temple Eighth 
Church, Altoona, featured an unusual 
series of colored slides on Japan presented 
by Captain and Mrs. Harold Desch, mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

APPROXIMATELY 75 ministers and lay 
workers of the Altoona district met at Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, Nov. 22, to hear an 
address by Henry Endress, ULCA Associate 
Stewardship Secretary. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, of the Sinking Valley 
pastoral charge, has renovated the parson- 
age at a cost of $650. 


Lancaster Conference Organizes New 


Society for “Care of Older People’ 
By Etwoop W. Reitz 


LancasteR—Members of the Lancaster 
Conference have organized a permanent, 
chartered society for the 
“care of older people.” 
The plan has been ap- 
proved by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, 18 directors have already been 
elected and the Rev. G. Martin Ruoss is 
serving as temporary chairman. The long- 
range program is designed to care for the 
aged Lutherans in the Lancaster area. 
Plans call for purchasing houses and se- 
curing workers to constitute the staffs. 

Lronarp AsHFrorp of Philadelphia was 
re-elected president of the Brotherhood 
of the Ministerium at the annual conven- 
tion conducted in Emmanuel Church, Lan- 
caster, Nov. 11. Others elected include: 
Edward Shotzberger, vice president; Wil- 
liam D. Harding, secretary; Warren Kra- 
mer, assistant secretary; Ernest Haller, 
treasurer. Maurice Walbourne was elected 
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to succeed William Shetlock on the ex- 
ecutive committee. Speakers at the ses- 
sions included: Dr. Emil E, Fischer, Dr. 
C. C. Snyder, and Pastor Joseph Schantz. 

Tue Women’s Missionary Socrery of the 
conference conducted its fall meeting at 
St. Michael’s Church, Harrisburg, early in 
November. Speakers included: Mrs. Robert 
Oberly, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, and Miss 
Helen Shirk. Next year’s convention will 
be held in Trinity Church, Lebanon. 

A youna prEopte’s Thanksgiving service 
was held at Salem Church, Lebanon, on 
Nov. 23 with 350 Luther Leaguers and 
friends in attendance. The Rev. Arthur 
Greenwalt of Marietta was speaker. Re- 
freshments and entertainment were pro- 
vided after the service by the host league. 

Pasrors of the conference held their an- 
nual Advent Retreat at St. Michael’s-Mt. 
Eden Church, Strasburg. The Rev. Warren 
C. Heinly preached the sermon. Dr. Henry 
H. Bagger led a discussion on “Christian 
Higher Education.” 

Pastor Ernest P. Leer of Zion Church, 
Landisville was married on Dec. 4 to Miss 


Lancaster Mission's Plans 
Pictured is a proposed Colonial style church 
for Lancaster's newest congregation, St. Mat- 


thew's. The structure, the first unit of an over- 
all master plan of development, will cost about 
$38,000 and will offer the 76 communing mem- 
bers of the recently organized mission a per- 
manent home. The congregation now worships 
in the home of a Lutheran family. Pastor Donald 
Herb has announced that members have al- 
ready subscribed an initial goal of $10,000, that 
construction will begin in the spring. 
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Vera D. Warncke of Mauch Chunk. Th 
congregation has purchased a parsonage. 

Tur Rev. Exvterstis Leso, pastor of & 
Paul’s Church, Millersville, conducts Ope 
House each Sunday night for the colleg 
students at Millersville State Teachers’ C 
lege and for youth of the congregation. 

Ar Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Fredericksburg, 
new organ was dedicated Nov. 28. 

AN orGan has been installed in the Cha 
of the Holy Child at Trinity Church, He 
shey. Other recent additions to the chur 
are floor candelabra and kneeling benche) 
Renovation now in progress: new altar ts 
reredos, together with oak panelling on 


. sanctuary walls—to be completed th’ 


month. (The present altar is available ¥ 
any church on condition that the receivin 
church be responsible for its removal.) 

Concorpia Cuurcn, Chestnut Hill, ded! 
icated an organ, chimes, and tower amy 
plification system on Dee. 5. ; 

AN ELECTRONIC ORGAN was dedicated 
Ascension Church, Lancaster, Dee. 5. > 
Ernest J. Hoh preached the sermon. 

Trinrry Cuurca, New Holland, installe 
three complete new stoker units to 
heating system of church and parish houst 
Cost was over $4,000. | 

Trintry Cuurcr, Mt. Joy, is planning of 
remodeling their church. $25,000 has al 
ready been contributed. : 

Zron Cuurcu, Grantville, celebrated it 
100th anniversary on Nov. 14-18. The Rew 
Richard C. Klick, Philadelphia Mother 
house pastor, spoke. 

Trinity Cxurcr, Ephrata, celebrated ill 
80th anniversary with the Rev. Claud) 
Schick, / Philadelphia, and Dr, Harold © 
Fry, Shamokin, speakers. $43,000 has bee» 
contributed toward erecting a new churel) 

Apvent Crurcn, Lancaster, celebrated i 
golden jubilee from Nov. 21 to Dee. 
President Emil Fischer, Ministerium 
Pennsylvania, and Dr, Claude O, Dierol? 
son of the congregation, preached the an. 
niversary sermons. 

Tne Rev. Evprep Sraurrer, Myerstown, if 
regularly teaching a Bible class at th» 
Lebanon County prison. Between 20 ant 
30 attend. 
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inisterium's Oldest Congregation 


quires New Eight-Room Parsonage 
By TxHeoporE L. FISCHER 


orRIsTOowN—After 77 years, the oldest 
gregation in the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania again has a par- 

H sonage of its own. New 
nnsylvania Hanover Church, located 
re miles north of Pottstown, dedicated the 
‘w eight-room structure (see cut) ata 
ecial service Dec. 5. In 1870, the church 
ld its parsonage because succeeding pas- 
had homes of their own in which to 
ve. Money was set aside to be used in 
mstruction of a new parsonage at some 
iture date. It has now been put to use 
1 the new home costing $19,000. 


Construction problems were solved when 
Imost every contract was accepted by 
ualified mechanics and artisans who are 
1embers of the congregation. Situated on 

knoll near the church, the parsonage 
as been occupied by the pastor, the Rev. 
dgar M. Cooper, for the past eight months. 

Peace Cuurcu, Tohickon, was host to the 
all convention of the Norristown Con- 
sarence Brotherhood on Nov. 18. Over 130 
yymen and pastors heard a panel discus- 
ion on the social life of the Brotherhood 
nd the “pro Deo et Patria” award for Boy 
couts. Edward G. Ginther, former pres- 
lent of the Philadelphia Conference 
rotherhood, addressed the convention on 
ne need for “the three T’s”—tithe, talents, 
nd time—in the Christian life. 
Twenty-seven Pottstown churches rep- 
esented in the local ministerial associa- 
ion sponsored a seven-day clothing col- 
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lection beginning Thanksgiving Day. The 
Rev. Luther A. Krouse, pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, headed the committee in 
charge. Lutheran World Relief and Church 
World Service received equal shares of 
tons of clothing and bedding collected. 

Do CHURCH PEOPLE want to learn to ap- 
preciate fine music? The Rev. Robert E. 
Horne, pastor of St. Michael’s Church, 
Sellersville, has discovered that many of 
them do. Every Sunday evening a group 
gathers in the parsonage to hear recorded 
excerpts of the world’s great music, listen 
to biographical data about the composers 
prepared by a member of the group, and 
have the music interpreted by Pastor 
Horne. At present the group is studying 
the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

A BRONZE PLAQUE listing all the pastors of 
Augustus Church, Trappe; from Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg to the present pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. Russell Zimmerman, has 
been dedicated. Dr. George Drach, a mem- 
ber of the congregation, delivered the ded- 
icatory address. The plaque was unveiled 
by Dr. Drach and Miss Alma Fegely, 
daughter of the late Dr. William O. Fegely, 
former pastor of Augustus Church. 

THe CHuRcH OF OvR Saviour, Coates- 
ville, recently rededicated its organ in 
honor of its World War II servicemen. 
Chimes and two new sets of pipes were 
presented as memorials. Other improve- 
ments included painting, refurnishing and 
refinishing, costing $9,000. 

Tue Rev. Rosert W. Kierer was installed 
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pastor of West Pikeland parish Noy. 25. 

THe Rev. Bernarpino L. DrtL’Osso was 
installed as the first assistant pastor of 
Trinity Church, Lansdale, Nov. 28. It was 
exactly 60 years to the day from the in- 
stallation of Trinity’s first pastor in 1888. 
The Rev. Cosimo Dell’Osso, pastor of As- 
cension Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered 
the charge to his son. Pastor of Trinity 
Church is the Rev. W. Paul Reumann. 

Tue Rev. Wittram C. LEopotp was elected 
pastor of the Schwenksville-Limerick par- 
ish Nov. 7. He served the same parish as 
associate pastor from 1945 until the recent 
death of Pastor Nelson F. Schmidt. 

Tue Rey. Encar S. Brown, for the past 
three years a Navy chaplain, is now pastor 
of Grace Church, Pottstown. 


WANTED—BOOKS 


“Moses and the Higher Criticism,” “The 
Javelin,” “Digest of Christian Doctrine,” 
all three by J. A. Seiss. “The Apostle Paul” 
by Henry Maundrell. “The Signs of the 
Times,” “Demonstration of the Truth of 
the Christian Religion,” “The History and 
Destiny of the World,” all three by Alex- 
ander Heith. “Jewish Witnesses,” “Voice of 
Israel” both by Ridley Herschell Baxno. 
Write: J. W. Prudens, General Delivery, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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Busy Shoppers Given Opportunity te 


Observe Germantown Avenue Creche 


PumapELpHIaA—Several hundred persor 
lined busy Germantown Ave. on the nigh 
of Dec. 13 to watch 4 
H dedication of a life-siz 
Pennsylvania eréche built as a Broth 
erhood project of Trinity Church (see cut). 
Lit by floodlamps turned on from 5 o’cloe 
until midnight through the Christmas sea’ 
son, the créche attracted much attentioy 
from busy shoppers in that section. 
Participating in the dedicatory servie 
were William Patrick (left), Trinity Chure!) 
layman and ULCA Social Missions Boar) 
member, and the Rev. Edward T. Horr 
III, pastor. Construction and art work wer 
done by members of the congregation. — 
THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON meeting of th” 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphi 
Seminary will be held Feb. 17 at the Belle» 
vue-Stratford Hotel. Dr, John L. Deator’ 
pastor of Christ Church, Baltimore, and 4 
member of the Board of Education, will be 
the principal speaker. The Seminary Octett® 
will sing special music, three past pres: 
idents of the organization will occupy 
places of honor at the speakers’ table. 
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Nive stupents will be graduated from 
hiladelphia Seminary Jan. 27 and will 
ceive their degrees at the 85th com- 
encement service in the Schaeffer-Ash- 
ead Memorial chapel on the campus. 
aduates are: Harry Roy Billow, Paul 
illiam Billow, Joseph Heber Deibert, 
lMred Harwin Erb, Frederick William 
oock, Jr., James Brooks Moore, Charles 
ederick Rinck, Jr., Billy Fisher Rut- 
ugh, and John Bell Sanborn. The com- 
encement address will be delivered by 
e Rev. Claude E. Schick, assistant to the 
cers of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
GrorcGE WALTON was elected chairman of 
e Lutheran Council for Peace and Social 
ction at a meeting Dec. 16. Other officers 
clude: vice chairman, the Rev. Arthur 
. Yeagy; secretary, Miss Elsie Hawkins; 
nd treasurer, Miss Dorothy Drewes. Mem- 
ers of the steering committee will also 
clude the Rev. Robert Bauers, Dr. C. P. 
arry, Sister Evelyn Houlroyd, and Wil- 
iam Dietz. The Rev. Allan Youngblood 
f Annunciation Church was speaker. 


ork County Sunday School Figures 


Showing Steady Increase This Year 
By Pavut Levr Fourk 


Yorx—Sunday school attendance in York 
County is showing steady increase, figures 
just released show. In 
H 1946, there were 77,312 
Pennsylvania pupils enrolled in 313 
schools. One year later, the growth in at- 
tendance had topped 78,690. This year, the 
attendance has been reported as slightly 
above 80,000 with several Sundays still re- 
maining in the year. About one-fourth of 
these Sunday schools are Lutheran. 
Mempers of St. Matthew’s Church, York, 
have again balanced their congregational 
budget, giving one-half of the total con- 
tributions to outside causes, keeping one- 
half for current expenses. Each will re- 
ceive close to $21,000 next year. 
Tue estate of Alice C. J. Keller of Han- 
over, has been ordered settled in a York 
court. A residuary of slightly over $23,000 
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is to be divided between St. Matthew's 
Church, Hanover, and the Loysville Or- 
phans’ Home. The church also received 
$1,180 and the orphanage about $450 in 
awards ordered earlier in the year. 

MEMBERS OF QuvuICKELS parish are cur- 
rently celebrating the 185th anniversary 
of the founding of the congregation. 

Sr. Paun’s Cxrurcx, McConnellsburg, is 
currently observing its centennial. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in this area in- 
clude: St. Paul’s Church, Biglerville, $6,000; 
First Church, New Oxford, $3,500; Upper 
Frankford, St. James’, and Center, St. 
Peter’s Church, $1,800. 

Tue Rey. Vinron G. McCretznan of Wind- 
sor Park, resigned Dec. 1 to accept a call to 
the Riegelsville parish, near Philadelphia. 

Tue Rev. Jonn W. Kanemersr has resigned 
as pastor of Zion Church, Marysville, to 
accept a call to St. John’s Church, Boiling 
Springs. He will succeed Dr. L. A. Bush, 
who recently retired and was named pas- 
tor emeritus, 

Ar tae NOVEMBER MEETING of conference, 
the Rev. George H. Berkheimer of Arendts- 
ville was elected president. Others named 
included: the Rev. Guy E. Miller, York, 
vice president; the Rev. O. D. Coble of 
Bendersville, treasurer; and the Rev, 
Walter Waybright, Newville, secretary. 


PIPE ORGANS 


NEW REBUILDING TUNING 
CLEANING BLOWERS 
ELECTRIFICATION 
Established 1917 
Write 
Wm, L. Jarvis & Sons 
3744 N, 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lutherans 
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The LUTHERAN” 
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South Carolina Young People Active 
During Youth Meetings in November 


By Wynne C. Bo.niek 


Cotums1a—Two outstanding meetings 
were held among synodical youth last 
month. Nov. 5-7 found the synodical Lu- 

ther League meeting 

Reformation, Colum- 
bia, and re-electing Harold Park of Whit- 
mire president. Other officers included: 
Armand Shealy, Leesville, vice president; 
Eleanor Sheets, West Columbia, recording 
secretary; Betty Rice, Newberry, corre- 
sponding secretary; Melba Shealy, Lexing- 
ton, treasurer; and the Rev. Vernon F. 
Frazier, Columbia, executive secretary. 

Immediately after the Luther League 
convention, the annual youth rally, spon- 
sored by the youth committee of synod, 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rey. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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was held in Columbia Township auditc 
rium. Over 2,000 youth attended, heard tk 
Rev. Albert H. Keck, Southern Seminar 
professor, speak. The Newberry Colleg 
Singers, under Prof. Milton Moore, s 
THE STEERING ComMITTEE of the syn 
headed by the Rev. Kenneth Webb 
Chapin, is planning the next conventi 
for Feb. 15-17. An invitation had bee 
extended by Mt. Tabor Church, West Co 
lumbia, for this meeting, but due to del 
in securing pews for the new church 
invitation was withdrawn. The meetin 
will likely be held in Columbia. 
THE STATE BROTHERHOOD convention wa 


»held in Trinity Church, Greenville, Nov 


12. B. T. Bodie of Columbia was re-electer 
president. The Brotherhood is sponsorin; 
an appeal for $50,000 for a Loan and Gif 
Fund, for home missions in the synod, t 
be launched in 1949. F 

A GROUND-BREAKING service for the nev 
Resurrection Church was held Nov. 3. Th 
Rev. Virgil A. Cameron is pastor. } 

AN ELECTRIC ORGAN was dedicated 
Bethel Church, White Rock, on Nov. 14 
Dr. Karl W. Kinard preached. 

Dr. Cart B. CaucHman, former socia 
missions pastor of synod, now secretary 
has moved to Orangeburg, S. C., to become 
pastor of Orangeburg church. 

Tue Rev. Epwin D. Zetcuer of the Pelior 
parish has accepted a call to Pine Grove 
Church, Lone Star. Beginning Nov. 15 he 
will also supply Epiphany, St. Matthews. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE has inaugurated ¢ 
new program under sponsorship of the de- 
partment of Bible and Education. It is é 
kindergarten and nursery school set up for 
the large number of veterans’ children. 

Under the department of education an¢ 
supervision of Miss Violet Lester, the in- 
struction is given by student teachers whe 
are doing practice teaching in this fiel¢é 
and by other helpers from the various re- 
ligious organizations on the campus. The 
work trains kindergarten teachers for pub- 
lic schools and parish helpers in the chil- 
dren’s department of the church. Mothers 
of the children have formed a Mother’s 
Club to co-operate in this project. 


The Lutheran 


ProGREsS is reported in securing funds 
> the new parsonage at Advent Church, 
ivy Yard, Charleston, the Rev. Fred E. 
nfford pastor. Cash contributions to date 
$5,000. In addition to this program, a 
imber of men of the church have been 
ving generously of their time and talent 
work covering the unfinished part of the 
irish house. 

(REFORMATION SERVICES were held in 
aarleston, Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg, 
veaker; and in Columbia, Dr. Clarence C. 
;oughton of New York, guest speaker. . 

r. Paul M. Kinports of Charleston spoke 
. Savannah, Ga. 

Tue Rev. Russe.u Bosses of Liberty, N. C., 
as accepted a call from the Cedar Grove 
hurch, Leesville, and began his work 
ec. 1. 

REFORMATION SUNDAY was a special event 
r Summer Memorial Church, Newberry, 
r a mortgage of $2,200 was burned. The 
terior had been repainted and the con- 
“egation has paid the double apportion- 
ent and other quotas for the year. At 
ethany Church, in the same parish, a 
uther League has been organized, Chil- 
ren of the Church program inaugurated, 
id altar brassware installed. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 
Northwest Synod 

NDERSON, EDGAR A. From Whitnall Park 
Church, Hales Corners, Wis., and Bethlehem 
Church, Durham, Wis. To St. John's Church, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 924 N. Spring St. 
AUMGAERTNER, A. C. From First English 
Church, Billings, Mont. To St. John's Church, 
Great Falls, Mont. 1304 Fourth Ave. N. 
EFENDERFER, C. R. From Grace Church, 
Gary, Ind. To Resurrection Church, Green 
Bay, Wis. 516 Hubbard Ave. 
RESSLER, GEORGE E. Synodical missionary. 
To St. Mark's Church, Waukesha, Wis. 1313 
E. North St. 
RAF, PAUL L. From Trinity Church, Kenosha, 
Wis. To Minneapolis, Minn., as synodical 
stewardship secretary. 3033 Colfax Ave. S. 
UFFMAN, PAUL E. From Minnesota Tem- 
perance Movement. To First Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 3306 Park Ave. 
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OSLUND, CARL. From Northwestern Seminary. 
To Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 3357 
N. First St. 

Virginia Synod 

CADWALLADER, JAMES K. From St. Peter's 
Church, Shenandoah, Va. To Ascension 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

COUNTS, PAUL M. From Bluff City, Tenn. To 
Rockingham Parish, Rt. |, Harrisonburg, Va. 
SCHENCK, ROBERT J. From Grace Church, 
Waynesboro, Va., to Holy Trinity Church, 

Elgin, Ill. 


ULC CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 
29. Michigan Synod. Special Meeting. Hope 
Church, Detroit. 


JANUARY 
12. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse. 


SEPARATE . 
.CHURCH and STATE: 
“NOW_ 


by Joseph M. Dawson 

Don’t fail to read this book. It is a ringing 
call for every Protestant to take his place in 
line of battle in the fight against the support 
of parochial schools from public funds, the 
employment of nuns in the public schools, 
the keeping of an American envoy at the 
Vatican, and other issues of the Protestant- 
Catholic controversy. Written by one of the 
organizers of Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United, and unquestionably one of the 
most significant books in a generation. $2.50 
at your local bookstore or by mail prepaid. 

= Sclipvand! mail 2 eee 
RICHARD R. SMITH PUBLISHER, Toc. 
120 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. B-9 
[ enclose $... . Please send me........ 
copy (copies) | “of SEPARATE CHURCH 
AND STATE NOW. 


Names: eee ee ees 
Street.of RED = 


City & State 2. eee 
Please print name and address plainly 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


THERE IS an old book called the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, of which the 
last page was written in 1154. It gives 
a brief account of things that happened 
each year in England over a long span 
of time. 

For instance, “a. p, 1039. This year 
happened the terrible wind. And Bishop 
Britmar died at Lichfield. The Welsh 
slew Edwin... .’ Time was driving 
along relentlessly then, as it is now. 
Men set down the record of events, not 
knowing what would happen next. 

And in 1948 we know of great events, 
but have no way of knowing how great 
they will be considered next year, or 
in a thousand years. There were sol- 
diers fighting for Jerusalem this year, 
as there were when David was king, or 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged the city. 

There was a new conquest of China, 
as when the Mongols or the Manchus 
overran the land centuries ago. The 
Russians were moving east and west, as 
Slavs and Turks and Arabs and many 
others had moved in other days. 

Old men, weary of their years, died 
peacefully in 1948, and young men were 
stabbed in secret quarrels. Millions of 
children were born, no two exactly 
alike, and some in hopeless slavery of 
one kind or another, and some who in 
their time will set many people free. 


To us these events of 1948 are not 
details of an old book, for our welfare 
and peace of mind are tied up with 
them. To us these present happenings 
may be frightening, because we dread 
change, and want things to be as we 
knew them when we were youthful and 
self-confident. 

Or perhaps we are brave people who 
think we can keep our heads in any 
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swift-flowing tide. Even such peo 
are likely to wear down somewhat w 
der the pressure of the years. 

It is no doubt evident that ’m n 
coming to my brief sermon for the Ne 
Year. It is this: None of us can co 
on any dependable security in oursel 
In the midst of the many changes of 
world, we must learn to depend on 


THat’s EASIER said than done. 
can go to church on Sunday mo: 
and on Sunday afternoon try to 
your checkbook, and not necessarily 
any connection between the two. 
connection is that a grown-up Christia 
plans carefully to keep a few dollars 
his bank account, but doesn’t get pani 
stricken when he can’t manage it. 
figures that what the bankbook 
on Dee. 31 isn’t likely to matter forev 

I have sometimes been startled to 
faithful church people crack up com 
pletely when they experience genui 
tragedy in their lives. .They thoug 
their faith would be insurance to ke 
terrible things from happening to th 
There is no such insurance. The m 
God promises is to be with us wh 
things happen. We might not feel mui 
need of God if everything always c 
out all right. { 

A man who trusts in God will try» 
live every hour as intensely and eager 
as any other man. He will put his 
strength in every swing. But out of 
corner of his eye he will see a thousant 
calendars lined up side-by-side on 
wall... 1949... 1950... 13951. , Ae 
God is the Lord and Master of all 
them. He expects us to do our best nov 
and the rest is his responsibility. 


Elson 
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VERSE REFERENCE JEWEL BIBLE 


Containing 
Presentation Page, Fam- New Fine Features Plus The 
ily Record and Maps in Traditional Excellence You 


Color. Combined Word Expect in A HOLMAN BIBLE 
Coneordance and Dic- 


tionary alphabetically 
arranged. Harmony of 
the Gospels, Miracles 
and other reference 
charts in simplified form. 


Priced from $4.25 to $11 Size 5 x 75g inches 


60,000 References are indented 
in the Verse they are intended 
to serve. Large, clear, open 
easily read type. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
SIMPLIFIED 


SELF 
PRONOUNCING 


SMITHS BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Self Pronouncing 


Contains over five hundred engravings. The new 
analytical and comparative concordance 100,000 refer- 
ences). History of each book of the Bible—4,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers. Colored maps of Palestine, The 
Holy Lands, etc., over 700 pages. 


Bound in Blue Moroccograne Library style with edges 
stained to match. 


(T1756) $2.50 


FOUR THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


On the Old and New Testaments 
(T375) 60c 


Durably Bound in Blue Moroccograne 
An Ideal Book For Sunday School Use 


Buy These HOLMAN Editions 


at 


United Lutheran Publication House 
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Church News Reporting 
That Goes 
Beyond The Headlines 


Ever stop to think why you read and 


enjoy The LUTHERAN? 


Perhaps the answer is found in the 
method of reporting followed by your favorite 
church news magazine. 


The LUTHERAN does not content itself 
with a simple statement of fact. It goes beyond 
the headlines. Staff and special writers discover 
background material leading to the news story; 
to it, they add the opinions of people directly 
affected by the event and finally they project the 
possible effects on you as a reader. 

This going beyond the headlines is why 
you enjoy the quiet hour you spend with 
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